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“Over” a Million Copies for 
$1.50 per line. 


This figures $21.00 per inch for 1,000,000 copies 
210 “ “ 590,000 “ 
4é “ Bed | 66 4“ “ 10, 000 “ 
“ “ 02“ “« « 1,000 “ 


Each copy goes direct by mail INTO A HOME— 
(Not a copy wasted. Not a Million PROMISED—but | 
“over” a Million PROVEN. 


> Send us a TRIAL AD—direct or thro your agent, and write 
it in your order “That for the $1.50 per line, we must PROVE 
‘over’ one million copies—prove it to YOUR SATISFACTION— 
or No Pay.” That’s plain and definite—and FAIR AND 
SQUARE—Is it not? 
But please “key” your ad—we want the results on your “key” 
sheet to do our talking for future orders, and it’s the future and 
continued orders we want—not your $1.50 a line for one time. The 


WOMAN'S NATIONAL DAILY 


is a new proposition—but that’s all the more reason why it 
should Pay You, for being new, means that every subscriber 
on its list is a NEW, FRESH subscriber—just the kind that give 
advertisers results. 

For the $1.50 a line we give you six consecutive insertions 
6 days). 
' Please address Advertising Department 


WOMAN'S NATIONAL DAILY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





New York: Chicago: 
A, A, HINKLEY, GEO. B. HISCHE, 
Flatiron Building. First Nat, Bank Building 











Note,—This is a special TRIAL offer and will be withdrawn February 9, 1907, 
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SPECIAL ISSUE 
TO SCHOOLS 


PRINTERS’ INK has been fortunate in obtaining 
the list of schools and colleges which is used by 
a prominent New York weekly publication to so- 
licit advertising for its educational department, 
and more particularly for its Annual School Num- 
ber. The list contains only 1,100 odd names, but 
they have been compiled with exceeding care. 
Perhaps there is not a better list in the country of 
schools that advertise at present and of schools 
that might advertise to advantage. 

Not very many of these schools are on the 
PRINTERS’ INK subscription list at present, but we 
mean to place many of them there. For this pur- 
pose a copy of the issue for February 13 will be 
sent to each school upon the list. The issue will 
contain interesting and informing articles upon 
educational advertising. The intention is to make 
this number of Printers’ Ink so valuable that it 
will be preserved for reference. 

It will be an especially effective medium for 
newspapers and magazines which believe they 
possess unusual value for school advertising. 
This is the time of year to tell schools why they 
need your help in filling the class-rooms next 
September. 


Press-Day for this edition, 
February 6, 1907. 


There will be no advance in the advertising 
rates, which are as follows: 

Classified advertising: 20 cents a line. Display 
advertising: $40 a page; $20 a half page; $10 a 
quarter page; $3 aninch. If a specified position, 
selected by the advertiser, is allowed, double price 
is charged for the space used. 

Five per cent discount is allowed from these 
prices if payment accompanies the order and copy. 


Address : 
PRINTERS’ INK, 


10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
ENTERED aS SECOND-CLA8S MATTER AT THE NEW YORK, N. Y., Post OFFICE, JUNE 29, 1893, 
NEW YORK, JANUARY 23, 1907. 


VoL, LVIII. 


ADVERTISING FOR COM- 
MERCIAL DEPOSITORS. 


FIRST ARTICLE. 


The advertising of strictly com- 
mercial banks seems to show the 
slowest development. Probably 
because the commercial banker is 
most conservative. Savings ad- 
vertising is all right, he admits— 
it appeals to the populace. It is 
all right, too, for trust companies 
to urge men to make their wills, 
and all well enough to whoop up 
foreign exchange during the tour- 
ist season, and so forth. But ad- 
vertising of a commercial bank’s 
commercial facilities is different. 

“You speak to business men 
then, and business men are con- 
servative,” says the banker. “Their 
knowledge of banking ethics 
might lead them to distrust a bank 
that put itself forward in a sen- 
sational way.” 

This is lame logic. For busi- 
ness men are precisely the ones 
who pay for advertising them- 
selves, and recognize its neces- 
sity and propriety in every busi- 
ness, and are accustomed ‘to 
weighing printed statements of 
other business men. Nothing 
paves the way for an introduction 
to them like skilful presen- 
tation of a business proposition 
through its printed word. 

But because the commercial 
bank is conservative, its advertis- 
ing statements are usually open 
to criticism. They are seldom 
skilful. They are often pompous, 
and tell merely the things about 
commercial banking that business 
men know already. The cardinal 
sin of all, perhaps, is that the ad- 
vertisement of the average com- 
mercial bank is too brief. The 


No. 4. 


single sentence is the rule. Brev- 
ity has been made a vice. Where 
other advertisers talk at length, 
explain, expound and _ influence 
readers, the commercial bank 
buys advertising space on the 
financial pages and fills it with 
what appear to be moral maxims 
instead of live business  state- 
ments, 

“But you can’t advertise a bank 
like a patent medicine!” says the 
banker in his own defense. 

But he could! Only the sen- 
sational statements, the emotional 
pleading of patent medicine ad- 
vertising need be left out. A 
commercial bank has a much bet- 
ter proposition than any patent 
medicine. The nostrum may kill 
instead of curing. The reader 
only wants it for a little while 
anyway. But a bank is needed all 
the while. Patent medicine ad- 
vertising may be based on mis- 
representation, but a bank’s ad- 
vertising is based on truth. The 
patent medicine’s advertising may 
alone contain the virtue, and the 
remedy be disappointing. But 
the commercial service of a bank 
can’t be unduly glorified in print. 
It is real, permanent. The longer 
a depositor uses it the less he is 
able to get along without it. Few 
business institutions can deliver 
the goods like a bank. 

Commercial bank ads ought to 
be longer, and a little less dry. 
They ought to take up matters 
like strength, personnel, the uses 
of the checking account, the con- 
veniences of a household account 
for women, etc. All these topics 
are being treated, already, every 
day, in the advertising of banks, 
and the advertising pays. But 
they are not being treated at 
sufficient length. They are merely 
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being mentioned. The ads should 
describe and explain, 

Longer ads always tempt busi- 
ness men to make an effort to en- 
tertain, somehow—nine advertis- 
ers in ten will try to write like 
an essayist or newspaper reporter 
the moment they abandon small 
space and set out to fill a half- 
page. Some advertising proposi- 
tions are none the worse for a 
little entertainment. But the com- 
mercial bank doesn’t need any- 
thing more than an extended, com- 
plete story of a given service or 
department. It might even be a 
little dry. The facts are what 
readers want. 

If a banker took for his sub- 
ject “Checks” and told what he 
knows about them in a series of 
300-word mewspaper talks, de- 
scribing the use of a check, the 
mistakes people make with them, 
the errors they are under con- 
cerning them, the law governing 
checks, the amount of money, or 
rather purchasing power, repre- 
sented by local clearings, etc.—if 
a banker were to do this even a 


little heavily as far as literary 


style went, the bare facts about 
checks would be so new even to 
men who had a checking account 
that théy would be read. Let the 
wise banker turn to a book on 
banking, or to the encyclopedia, 
and read what is said about 
“Checks.” He finds that it inter- 
ests him as a presentation of 
something he is familiar with 
every day of his life. On that 
basis it also interests thousands 
of others who have large bank 
balances, and tens of thousands 
of others still who know little 
about checks, but ought to. 

The advertising story of the 
commercial bank is a serial story 
that needs breaking up into chap- 
ters. Nowadays the tendency is 
to try and tell it all in one an- 
nouncement and then print that 
announcement year in and year 
out. Subdivision begins by split- 
ting the story into the two main 
divisions—First, what the bank 
is; second, what it can dco for 
the public, 

WHAT THE BANK Is. 

It is a statemet of the simplest 

fundamentals, of course, to say 


that a commercial bank or trust 
company is an institution that 
borrows and lends money, and 
traffics in credit. It is at every 
moment at the mercy of its 
creditors. Its funds, their funds, 
its credit and their credit, are so 
hopelessly tied up and com- 
promised when it is doing a pro- 
fitable business that any wavering 
in confidence on the part of de. 
positors would likely drive it to 
suspension. A big asset of a 
commercial bank, then, is public 
confidence, and this it seeks to se- 
cure by personality in officers and 
directors, by its manner of deal- 
ing with the public, by its sump- 
tuous banking rooms, etc. A 
strong directorate, however, is of 
no value unless people know that 
it is strong. Courteous ways of 
dealing with depositors are of no 
force with those who do not come 
under their charm. A big marble 
banking room is of little influence 
if people do not come into it. 
Therefore, the best bank adver- 
tising of recent years when di- 
rected to demonstrating what a 
bank is, has taken the form of 
announcements, literature;  etc., 
telling about its directorate,. its 
strength, its honorable past, its 
“homelike atmosphere,” its in- 
vestments, its surplus, its facili- 
ties for meeting an evil financial 
day, and so on. 

Directors—In a small com- 
munity it has always’ been thought 
sufficient to print merely the 
names of directors. But the pres- 
ent city of even as little as 
100,000 population may mean, in 
this country, an assemblage of 
new, unknown men. Our towns 
and cities grow rapidly. New- 
comers appear, young men come 
up. The simple list of directors 
is often as devoid of significance 
to the average reader as would be 
a list of Greek poets. -The more 
enterprising commercial banks 
have therefore taken to making 
their directors known on_ the 
“Who’s Who” plan, printing 
little booklets like one -from 
the Cleveland Trust Company, 
entitled “Men of Ripe Ex- 
perience.” This typical—or rather 
model—volume gives portraits of 
the forty members of the direc- 
torate and advisory counsel, and 

(Continued on page 6). 
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@, The six thousand dollars charged for 
a single back cover of THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL may seem like a 
good deal of money, but the fact that 
the demand for them three times ex- 
ceeds the supply indicates that they 
are worth it. 


@ The amount does not seem excessive 
if you consider that this $6000 puts 
your four-color poster into 1,200,000 
homes, or one-tenth of a cent to every 
pair of eyes. 


@ Besides the ordinary four colors, 
there is a fifth—most effective of all, 
and that is pvay matter. 


@ Some of our advertisers have used 
it with amazing results. 


@ Perhaps you will ask more about it. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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lists the business affiliations of 
each. It would not be going too 
far to copy the plan of “Who’s 
Who” itself and include an out- 
line of the career of each director. 
Anything that may be printed 
about people has a fascination 
for the public. All the periodicals 
are built on it. The good taste 
of a bank or trust company is 
not likely to be questioned when 
such facts are given impartially, 
as information, without any at- 
tempt at color or special pleading. 
It is also well to tell in newspa- 
per advertising who the directors 
are. The American National 
Bank, of Indianapolis, gives under 
each name the chief business 
interest of each director, and says, 
“A bank is what its directors 
mske it—its strength largely de- 
pends upon. their experience, 
judgment and_ responsibility—its 
growth upon the time, thought 
and effort they devote to it. The 
directors of the American Na- 
tional are all Indianapolis busi- 
ness men, large holders of the 
bank’s stock, therefore deeply in- 
terested in its stability and prog- 
ress. They keep in close touch 
with jits affairs by constant meet- 
ings.’ 

Next to indicating who the di- 
rectors are, and how they direct, 


comes the part of indicating how 
they themselves are directed. [fj 
a trust company happens to be in 
New York State it cannot make 
too much of the superior safe. 
guards put over it by that State’s 
law. The national bank should 
sharply differentiate itself from 
State and other banks in adver. 
tising, making the most of the 
safeguards for which it pays a 
price to the nation. The local re. 
serve, the liability of stockhold- 
ers, government supervision, the 
regulation of directors and all the 
other features of national control 
are elements of safety easily ex- 
plained and usually impressive— 
very often quite new to the av- 
erage person. 

Strength.—A strong directorate 
and staff is the first element of 
strength, of course. They belong 
to the personality .of the bank. 
After them come those details of 
security that can be dealt with in 
figures and facts. The basis of it 
all is the periodical financial state. 
ment, formerly a dry enough con- 
densation, but latterly, under the 
stimulus of advertising, a self- 
explanatory, itemized account of 
considerable interest. A good ex- 
ample of such a report is the fol- 
lowing (Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, November, 1905): 





Resources, 


Loans on Real Estate 


$ 3,611,293.39 


Secured by first mortgages approximating 50 per cent of appraised value. 


All other ns 


10,383 ,731.91 


For the most part payable on demand and secured by approved collateral, 
readily convertible into cash, if the borrower fails to pay when required. 


Bonds an Stocks 


10,670,389.51 


Com risin United States, Cuban and Japanese Government Bonds, County 


and 
other listed securities. 


unicipal Bonds, Steam Railroad Bonds of the highest grade, and 


882,951.34 


Including site for new building at the corner of Euclid Avenue and. Erie 
Street; —_ Buildings at 2259 Euclid Avenue, Collinwood, Lorain and 


Willoughb 
Safe Deposit 

Could not be duplicated at this figure. 
Furniture and Fixtures 


118,328.15 
Nothing 


Not considered a good asset though carried as such by many banking insti- 
tutions, our fixtures cost over $160,000.00, but have all been charged from 


earnings. 
Cash on Han 


Deposits. 


Belonging to fifty-two thousand firms, corporations and individuals. 


Capital Stock Paid in 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 


Excess of Resource: 


2,4445486.21 


$28,111 ,180.51 


$25 ,236,558.92 


$1,750,000.00 
1,124,621.59 


2,874,621.59 


Over all liabilities to depositors, thus balancing the account. 


$28,111,180.51 
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Some banks have adopted the 
commendable practice of making 
a report in different form where- 
by the items of its assets are not 
made secondary to the financial 
statement proper, but strength is 
indicated by publishing on certain 
dates a full descriptive list of all 
the securities held, with comments 
on the stability of each group. 
There are two attractions to the 
explanation of such items. First, 
they assure readers of stability. 
Second, they are interesting as 
pure reading matter—people like 
to look on, as it were, and see 
how a bank works, observing 
what securities it considers stable 
and how it. divides its invest- 
ments. It is equivalent to being 
taken through the plant. 

The bank’s age is an admirable 
element of strength to put for- 
ward in advertising, despite the 
belief that the American people 
like young men and aggressive in- 
stitutions. That a bank is old by 
no means implies that it is behind 
the times. When a young ag- 


| gressive president gets hold of a 
bank that has passed its century 


mark he often does wonders with 
this item of its age. In the wall 
of the building of the Bank of 
New York, in New York City, is 
an old marble cornerstone that 
was set in its first home back in 
the eighteenth century. This stone, 
photographed as it stands, with its 
inscriptions, dates and the names 
of the bank’s first officers, would 
make of itself a trademark bound 
to carry dignity and command re- 
spect on its face. Not long ago 
the Brooklyn Bank, now nearly 
seventy-five years old, published a 
series of tiny booklets dealing 
with the history of Brooklyn, 
showing old residences, battle- 
fields, streets, etc., and incident- 
ally emphasizing the fact that the 
bank has been doing business 
there since Brooklyn had a popu- 
lation of 15,000 people. Many old 
financial institutions could tell a 
story of interest about themselves, 
recalling the famous officers and 
directors of the past; showing 
growth by their successive homes, 
etc. One of the staples in news- 
papers everywhere is the local his- 
torical article. People like local 


history—the small, often unre- 
corded facts about the place where 
they live—the streets familiar to 
them from childhood, the spots of 
which they have heard their par- 
ents talk. Here is a strong thread 
of human interest that can be 
utilized. A bank that has only ten 
years of history may find it well 
worth while to embody it in a 
record of growth, with the fam- 
iliar “pyramid” of deposits. 
Panics and Suspensions.—Out 
of a cloudless financial sky from 
time to time comes the crash of 
the broken and looted bank, the 
stories of Hipples and ‘Stenslands, 
with sensational details of mis- 
management or fraud. No need 
to lay emphasis on the first-page 
newspaper stories then, with their 
big headlines. Reputable bankers 
everywhere shiver, cower and are 
usually silent. It is a tradition of 
banking that the best place to be 
in such a storm is in the cyclone 
cellar. But lately the banks are 
not content to remain silent. In 
Chicago it has become the prac- 
tice for leading banks and trust 
companies to publish statements 
on the day after a wreck, whether 
the latter is local or in another 
city. A wreck may be brought 
about by foolish investments, or 
loaning of great sums on per- 
sonal paper, or even downright 
forgery of false securities. What 
could be more dignified or apro- 
pos than for every reputable bank 
and trust company to publish at 
such a crisis a full list of its se- 
curities? Some banks then call 
attention to their age, others ad- 
vertise that pass books on the 
wrecked bank will be taken and 
new accounts opened without 
charge. Such advertising in a 
crisis is broader than individual 
enterprise. It strengthens the 
whole’ banking situation and per- 
haps averts father trouble. 
Another duty for the bank that 
knows how to use publicity is to 
see that whenever a dividend is 
declared on a wrecked bank’s as- 
sets the item of news about it 
gets. publicity in local papers. 
Every banker has groaned in 
spirit when the first pages of local 
papers were filled with the noise 
of yesterday’s wreck, while in ob- 
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scure places, among the obituary 
notices, appear tiny items like the 
ones reproduced on this page. 
Call the attention of newspaper 
editors to this injustice and such 
items will get first-page positions. 
If necessary, reproduce and pub- 
lish them as straight advertising 
matter, with plenty of white space 
surrounding. Omit the name of 
your own bank if so disposed, but 
see that the local public learns 
there is such a thing as a sequel 
to a bank failure, or even a loot- 
ing, and that all is not lost just 
because the bank suspended. This 
is the modern way of meeting a 
catastrophe—just as the first in- 
surance companies met it directly 
after the San Francisco disaster, 
by taking half-page newspaper 
spaces to assure the public that 
losses would be paid in full. 
Happy the bank whose presi- 
dent turns himself into “Pro 
Bono Publico” occasionally and 
writes letters to the newspapers. 
When a financial fallacy appears, 
when some important financial in- 
terest is being misrepresented in 
the public prints, then let him 


take up his trusty pen and write 


the truth of the matter in his 
official capacity, without special 
pleading. Both editors and the 
public arte willing to listen to all 
sides of a subject, and the side 
that is stated most fairly and 
truthfully wins confidence in the 
end. Few modern things, per- 
haps, are so widely misunderstood 
as Christian Science, or more per- 
sistently hammered in the editor- 
ial and funny columns. Yet the 
Christian Scientists, by simply ap- 
pointing men in each State who 
take up every newspaper article 
and calmly correct its false points 
in fetters to the editors, have 
held their own. More—they are 
making headway against a strong 
stream of miscomprehension. Little 
errors often cause greater losses 
than big catastrophes. The pub- 
lic may be calm after a tremend- 
ous failure, while the fact that a 
bank has been robbed of some 
postage stamps has been known to 
_ grow into a rumor that it. had 
been looted, and then into an in- 
cipient run. It is said that a case 
in which this actually happened 
was dealt with by the queer ex- 


pedient of painting the front of 
the bank’s building over Sunday, 
When the run started Monday 
morning the public moved 5 
cautiously for fear of getting 
paint on its clothes that the panic 
petered out through inanition. But 
a coat of paint was also a public 
denial of the rumor. A coat of 
paint can be applied in the public 
prints when occasion arises, and 
if the right man writes the letter 
the public will not mistake it for 
whitewash. It is also well for a 
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A final paymént.of ten per cent and In 
terest will soon be paid to the depositors 
of the defunct Central National Bang by 
Roteiver Frand D. Allen.. This last pay- 
ment will make all the directors whole 
Again and give them interest.ffom the time 
the bank was closed. Receiver Allen’ wit 
have handled altogether, once the ! 
payment .ie made, more thah 
There were proved claims against the bank 
Of more than $2,000,000. The money handied 
19 date is more than $2,800,000, 








bank or trust company to be in 
the real estate news whenever it 
figures in a transfer. The proper 
kind of printed information is well 
worth going after, and full facts 
might be sent to newspapers to 
supplement what they gather on 
the outside in important trans- 
actions, 

These are all elements that go 
to build up the bank in its com- 
munity for what it is. There 
are many other ways of keeping 
it before the public as a strong 
institution, either in news or paid 
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advertising. Each bank must be 
by its own circum. 


events and publicity—not floating 
on it helpless. In Boston not 
long ago there were some import- 
ant consolidations of interests 
among trust companies, with 
rumors that this company, and 
that, and the other, had been gob- 
bled up by a large institution. The 
State Street Trust Company, of 
that city, saw fit to publish this 
paid announcement : 

The State Street Trust Company is an inde- 
pendent corporation, has no outside interests, 
and is not controlled by any other trust: com- 

any, bank or corporation, Persons intrust- 
ing any business to its care may be sure that 
their interests will receive the best of attention. 
Besides transacting a banking and safe deposit 
business, the company is authorized by law to 
act as executor, administrator, trustee and 
guardian, 

Those in banking circles know 
that many bankers would have 
hesitated long, then wavered, then 
remained silent in such an emerg- 
ency. Such a course doesn’t do 
nowadays, however. The public 
expects every public institution, 
every public man, every great 
business to have an official voice. 
The more boldly that voice speaks 
when there is something to say, 
the more confidence it inspires. In 
commanding confidence the voice 
of the commercial bank, whether 
in news or paid advertising space, 
is the chief element in its strength, 
and the bank that stands like the 
rock of Gibraltar is the one that 
has an intelligent publicist for its 
president, Jas. H. Co..ins. 


TuereE is little harm in a liar after 
his reputation is established.—Ex. 


MONEY BACK. 

Anything that will make headlines 
will cause papers to sell, but the cor- 
rection of a story next day does not 
induce the publisher to refund the 
money paid for the paper the day be- 
fore.—Hon. Charles J. Bonaparte, Sec- 
retary of the Navy. 

_ Nor, we suppose, dees the dis- 
tinguished Secretary, when he makes 
mistakes, return to the public treasury 
any part of the salary paid him by a 
sovereign people. We are all fallible, 
editors as well as Cabinet officers, and 
ought at least to be credited with good 
intentions and good faith—New York 











DECEMBER, 1906, 
CIRCULATION OF 


Tue Recorp-HERALD 


Daily Average, 148,188 
Sunday Average, 218,729 








Increase in three months of 
8,638 in the daily average and 
of 19,959 in the Sunday average. 








. The statement of circulation for each 
day of the preceding month will be found 
on the editorial page. Tue Recorp- 
Heratp is the only morning paper in 
Chicago that prints such a statement. 








Advertising in 1906 


The advertising in THE REc- 
ORD-HERALD during 1906 as com- 
pared with 1905 


Gained 1,793 Columns 
THE Recorp-HERALD 














Sworn circulation during 
any competitors in 365 issues. 


for you. 





Che Des Moines Capital 


The CAPITAL published more advertising in 312 issues than 


If you are after business in Iowa the CaPlirat will get it 
It is first in everything. 


LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher. 
New York Representatives—O’MARA & ORMSBEE, 26 World Bldg. 


1906 was 41,751 copies daily. 
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BREEZY WHISKEY COPY. 


A RETAILER DOWN IN ATLANTA HAS 
BROUGHT LIFE INTO A_ FIELD 
WHERE THERE HAS BEEN LITTLE 
MORE THAN CATCH PHRASES TO 
DATE—HOW THE R. M. ROSE COM- 
PANY EXPLOITS AND EXPLAINS 
CORN WHISKEY. 


“You*can’t write good copy 
unless you are full of the prod. 
uct,” says Truman A. DeWeese. 
A good deal of the whiskey copy 
one sees printed would suggest 
that the writers had carried out 
the Niagara sage’s axiom. It is 
mostly of the “Shay—hic” and 
“Les’ have another” kind so far 
as argument or exposition are 
concerned, 

Down in Atlanta, though, there 
is a whiskey man with some fresh 
ideas in whiskey advertising. His 
publicity is largely local, and 


though he is a distiller, his ad- 
vertising proposition follows re- 
tail lines rather than general. But 
there is no reason why his meth- 
ods could not be adapted to brand 
exploitation on a national scale. 


The R. M. Rose Company, in 
that city, of which Randolph 
Rose is president, has a large 
stock of liquors and wines, and 
among’ others sells the product of 
its own distillery, located at Gil- 
more, Pa. The latter is old- 
fashioned southern corn whiskey, 
Said to be made by primitive 
methods, and in its advertising the 
company has singled out this 
product for special attention, 
building around it a story of pure 
materials, clean plant and meth- 
ods, the medicinal value of whis- 
key, etc., and also superimposing 
on this a good deal of pertinent 
information about the house gen- 
erally, its long establishment, its 
prompt attention to mail and ex- 
press orders, and so on. 

Very large copy is used. The 
ads seldom measure less than 
four columns wide, and from that 
go up to full pages on Sundays. 
Usually spaces the full depth of 
the column are used, but even 
when the ad extends down only 
one-half or one-third, it is stilt 
four columns wide. All matter is 
in the form of a straightforward 
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talk, set in great-primer bod 
type, and the talk winds up wit 
a complete price-list of corn apj 
rye whiskies. And each ad, in 
stead of being a brief catch, 
phrase to stic 


Here are three ads in which 
Mr. Rose tells what corn whiskey 
is, and how his is made, and hoy 
he guarantees it, and what sor 
of place the distillery is: 


FIGURES TELL THE STORY. 

Much is said and written every dy 
about old Corn Whiskey. Some deal. 
ers seem to have a lot that’s old x 
the hills. Others have stocks that ar 
almost grown—all of them have olf, 
old’ Corn Whiskey. As a matter of 
fact, however, the first distiller 
dealer in this country to age Com 
Whiskey made by “primitive method” 
was M. | Rose. ears ago it oc 
curred to him that if rye or bourbon 
would improve with age, Corn Whiskey 
made by the “primitive method” woul 
improve to an even greater extent. He 
tried the experiment, and his efforts 
were rewarded with gratifying success 
The whiskey was rich, mellow and pal. 
atable. It was free from the odor and 
ee taste of new Corn Whiskey. 
_ That’s why every dealer is now cry. 
ing old, old Corn Whiskey. We do 
not wish to belittle their claims, but 
here is the Government record as to 
the actual amount of Corn Whiskey 
made by the “primitive method’ (boil. 
ed and doubled in copper over open 
wood fires) that was in Government 
Bonded Warehouses Dec. 1, 1906, in 
the State of Georgia? 

R. M. Rose Co.’s Gilmore Distillery, 
16,415 gallons. All other distillers 
combined, 2,175 gallons. 

hese res. can be verified by the 
records of the Internal Revenue De- 
partment, District of Georgia. 

Our stock of whiskey in bond in 
other States is as follows: In Ten- 
nessee, 43,200 gallons. In. Kentucky, 
24,000 gallons. All other States, 2,500 
gallons, 

In addition our warehouse on Auw- 
burn ave. (five floors), Peachtree st. 
Store (four floors), Broad st. Store 
(two floors), are packed from cellar to 
garret with the oldest and best goods 
procurable. 








“WE INVITE YOUR INSPECTION.” 

I should esteem it a privilege to take 
you on a personal tour of inspection to 
our distillery, located at Gilmore, Ga., 
where I could show you the largest 
stock in the world of genuine, old Corn 
Whiskey, the kind our forefathers made, 
and explain to you just how this de. 
licious whiskey was made in the olden 
time, for we make it now in just the 
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same way. We have the finest old- 
fashioned fire copper distillery in the 
country, bar none. 

By this primitive method, we are 
able to make no more than two and a 
half gallons from a bushel of corn, 
though we use the very finest grain 
money can buy. The new steam and 
yeast process gets four gallons out of 
a bushel, but it is not the same whis- 
key. The slow chemical changes effect- 
ed by the old time process makes a 
whiskey that can be retained by the 
most delicate stomach, and. that is one 
reason why our whiskey is recommend. 
ed by the best physicians. 

I am sure you. would be delighted 
to see the scrupulous cleanliness of 
everything. Every effort has been 
made to have the sanitary construction 
of our distillery as perfect as possible. 

And then in’ the surrounding ware- 
houses our whiskey is stored in. govern- 
ment bond, in refining, purifying, 
lightly charred oak barrels till it at- 
tains that ripe, mellow, wine-like flavor 
and rich amber color that only comes 
with years. It is quite different from 
the cheap whiskey colored up with 
burnt sugar and flavored to suggest 
age. 

Our whiskey is made regardless of 
expense. We have no competition. If 
you are curious to know what “Gen- 
uine Primitive Method” whiskey is, 
and how it is made in every detail, let 
me send you our booklet on whiskey- 
making. e do not sell to dealers. 
You must order direct from us. 


A SANITARY PLANT. 

Our distillery at Gilmore, Ga., is the 
finest open fire copper plant in the 
world. 

We use only the finest grain to be 
had, and the water is carried to the 
house direct from a rock of crystal 
spring in iron pipes, and is as pure as 
nature itself. ; 

The entire plant and surroundings 
are as clean as can be. 

Experienced men are in charge of 
every stage in the making of our 
whiskeys, and their close attention and 
infinite care always insures the even 
high grade and fine quality for which 
we are noted. . 

We redistill, in what is known as a 
copper doubler, every drop of our 
whiskey, and finally filter it through 
charcoal. This removes the greater 
amount of fusel oil, and leaves the 
natural nutrition of the grain. | 

The whiskey is then ome in our 
dry sanitary warehouses, bonded by the 
United States Government, where it is 
properly aged. This insures the rich, 
mellow flavor, and the fragrant aroma 
for which our whiskeys are celebrated. 

In filling your orders, our goods go 
direct from the distiller to you. This 
eliminates the wholesaler’s, the jobber’s 
and the retail profits, and enables us 
to furnish you the best whiskey in the 
world at a remarkably low figure. 








Corn whiskey is also recom- 


mended for medicinal purposes, 
Mr. Rose backing up his own 
opinion with the statement that 


his is prescribed by Atlanta phy- - 
sicians. It is mild, and said to be 
acceptable to weak stomachs 
where even the finest French 
brandy is not retained. Some 
virtues as a tissue-builder are 
also claimed. In a broad national 
campaign this idea of whiskey as 
a medicine and tonic would prob- 
ably stand fuller development 
than appears in the ads at hand. 
The subject is not an easy one 
on its pathological side, for the 
medical authorities are divided 
themselves. But search of such 
journals as the London Lancet 
would doubtless give good ma- 
terial for arguments. Purity, of 
course, is a cardinal point. 

Another interesting line of ad- 
vertising was based on the pure 
food agitation. The labels on all 
this concern’s stock were altered 
to conform to the national law as 
soon as it was passed, stating 
proof strength and giving other 
required specifications. As soon 
as this work could be finished a 
series of ads like the following 
was printed: 





IN BOLD FIGURES. 


Every label on our whiskey con- 
forms to the National Pure Food Law. 
They ge farther—every label states in 
bold figures the proof or _ alcoholic 
strength of the whiskey—the exact 
percentage of alcohol, and the National 
Pure Food Law guarantees the figures 
to be correct, and our business reputa- 
tion and entire assets are behind every 
bottle. We will probably be the onl 
liquor house in the country that will 
mark the proof on each and _ ever 
label, but then, our business is dif- 
—- always has been—it always 
wi " 

We are ahead of time on the Na- 
tional Pure Food Law labels—we had 
no fake goods or adulterated stock to 
get out of the way. The law has not 
affected the quality of Rose’s whiskey 
in the slightest degree. 

We are the promptest shippers in 
the business, wad every order is guar- 
anteed. 


AS TO THE PURE FOOD LAW. 
There seems to be some misunder- 
standing on the part of the public as 
to what the new. law really means. 
The National Pure Food Law was ap- 
proved June 30, 1906. In a nutshell, 
it paver dishonest or unscrupulous 
dealers from ‘‘Stacking the cards’ on 
the consumer. Quite a few pure food 
bills have been introduced at the dif- 
ferent sessions of Congress. It re- 
mained for Congress last spring to 
make it a law. The Pure Food Law 
does not prevent dealers from adulter- 
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ating their brands, but they must label 
the package what it actually contains. 
The liquor dealer who advertises or 
= the age of the whiskey on the 
abel must ‘make good.” If a whiskey 
is a “compound” composed of cologne 
spirits and flavoring matter, jit must 
be labeled as such. If a “blend” of 
two or more straight whiskeys, it must 
be labeled a “blend.” If a straight 
whiskey composed of one whiskey alone 
without flavoring matter, it must be 
labeled ‘‘a straight whiskey.” But right 
here is an important feature of the 
National Pure Food Law. This law 
(effective Jan. 1, 1907) only applies to 
inter-State shipments (shipments com- 
ing from one State into another) and 
not to packages put up and sold in 
this State. 





OUR OWN STATE PURE FOOD 
LAW. 


Last summer our Legislature passed 
a Pure Food Law very much like the 
National one, which will make the 
Pure Food Law effective on shipments 
within the State. 

Remember, however, that this State 
law does not go into effect until Aug- 
ust 1, 1907, so until that time, you 
must depend upon the honesty of the 
dealer. 

Our position on the Pure Food Law 
is well known. For many years we 
have advocated a Pure Food Law locally 
and for the State. It is well known 
by interested parties that we have used 
our influence in favor of legislation of 
this kind. We have not waited for the 
State law to become effective. Upon 
all our labels you will find “Guaranteed 
Under the National Pure Food Law.” 
We have always complied with the 
strict letter of this law. We have even 
gone further and given the “proof” 
or alcoholic strength upon the label. 
The Rose name and a “square deal” 
mean one and the same thing. You 
are the judge, however, for the Rose 
guarantee that you must be positively 
pleased with every transaction or 
money back, protects you. 


These ads appear in the At- 
lanta dailies, and also in a few 
papers in neighboring towns. The 
copy is placed by the Lowman 
Advertising Agency, of Atlanta. 
The R. Rose Company has 
been in the liquor business nearly 
forty years, but its advertising 
began only two or three years 
ago. Results, it is said, have been 
remarkable, and the attention at- 
tracted has brought other whiskey 
houses into the field. But none 
of them seem to get the same de- 
gree of force and originality as 
the Rose ads. Mr. Rose ships 
goods to every State in the Union 
and has customers in five foreign 
countries. As his business is 
partly national, therefore, some 
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of the ads deal with mail service. 
Here is a jim-dandy of this kind: 


“KEEPING ORDERS IN A RE 
FRIGERATOR.” 

There are a good many busines; 
houses that think an order received to. 
day can be stored away ina refrigerator 
file and will be just as good to-morrow, 

Next morning, they take it out and 
fill it, and wonder why business gets 
cold. They say “Trade is poor.” 

I see that every order goes out of 
my place by the next express. 

One of the members of our firm 
looks personally after every order. 

If your order comes in in the fore. 
noon, it goes out in the forenoon; if it 
comes in in the afternoon, it goes out 
in the afternoon—that very afternoon, 
not the next one. 

We have a system that keeps an 
order so busy from the moment it 
comes in till the goods are shipped, 
that it doesn’t have time to breathe. 
That piece of paper is on the hop all 
the time. Either I or one of my part- 
ners sees that it keeps hopping instead 
of lying around. hen it is put to 
bed forever, for we fill orders so we 
never hear from them again, except 
to say how good the whiskey is. 





NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION IN 
RELATION TO POSTAL 
REVENUES. 


(From Official Reports.) 


Number of pounds sec- 
ond-class matter, 1906 
Number of pounds sec- 
ond-class matter, 1897 


660,338,840 
310,658,155 
349,680,658 
$12,133,392.88 
10,516,996.00 


$ 1,616,396.88 


Increase in 10 years... 


Postal Deficit, 1897... 
Postal Deficit, 1906... 


Decrease in 10 years.. 

Free government matter 
for 

Free government matter 
for 1897 was 


$22,163,413.00 
10,333,256.00 


Increase in 10 years... $11,830,157.00 

Cost of Free Rural De- 
livery in 1906 

(There was no free de- 
livery in 1897.) 


$25,828,300.00 


$37,658,457-00 

Thus, though second-class matter in- 

creased in’ 10 years 349,680,685 pounds, 

and the cost of R. F and free 

government matter increased $37,658,- 

457-00, the deficit decreased $1,616,- 
396,88.—Wilmer Atkinson, 
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ADVERTISING FOR THE ier to state just how much good 
PRINTER. this piece of advertising has done, 
“The Cebeien < i thi ainesans we can trace to it a number of in- 
is a booklet that his done a good — : 7 pepe yy: yr rey 
to a head one way or the other, 
— ha A wo sel pa Boston, and also definitely credit this book 
= a ax. - - v matgce 3 with bringing us several very 
~ ; p id . : A Pie: good orders for silverware cat- 
se + a ig eescif. "i eo alogues from a with whom 
: . er h i a 
this case the Barta Press told a ina ao Eg lh Soa 
ve ae a at oa completed a very extensive silver- 
tracts have not only been made peng —_ eg —_ Pe 
for large jobs with concerns clear eri Ba Peco ia 6 come 
across the continent, dealing en- yet jt was successfully handled 
tirely by mail, but there is a pros- by mail. Much favorable com- 
ue i others may come from iment thas come from England, 
<. a B P d and we do not doubt that several 
mes - ae sdiiien. and dee aaa - fees am oe 
hs : in orders. e have several other 
caer Goren ‘handsome re, [8° silverware jobs under way 
touched and tooled half-tone views si py reageesle = ake ot eel 
See ae Faia me in that industry as specialists in 
—amliietae conten i ys = printing of silverware liter- 
: * ature.” 
United States, were printed sump- . : 
tuously and bound up witha brief ¢ The idea of ae ee after 
educational talk on the value of 2"° printing in one field, attract 
intelligent work in laying such ing attention through matter that 
sue in te aie Sine, = educational, and deals with the 
a is dainty eS salthe ees technical difficulties of the kind 
values and delicate design to be C a ie Bon J — 
brought out, and varies in char- The : f < 
acter and appeal, so that the eterna aa ee: this 
printer who has never given it epartment is to take up each job 
special study could not get good .  aigeoane Mignec ~, and a it 
results in a_ silver catalogue. > ae Magiged BO agence tel aa _— 
Hollow-ware needs one method peor we pp a Pee 
of treatment, flat-ware another. .) h h P 
The dainty personal clement in ZloNE through the trade to attract 
toilet-ware cannot be handled as ; : : / 
: . in machinery cataloguing have 
a gsc anigg any, ogg oed been brought together in the same 
masculine. One spoon pattern hein : iit ha cit ee gi — 
calls for strong decoration, and 8 P ‘ 
another for modest treatment. 





Some designs appear well on an APPLICABLE TO ADVERTISING. 
In every work of genius we recognize 


even gray background, and others ‘ 
must be set off with delicate our own rejected thoughts; they come 
shadows. And so forth back to us with a certain alienated 
_ pista ‘hae P majesty. They teach us to abide 
This argument, with the pic- our spontaneous impression with good- 
tures, gave a practical insight into porn ga seer peor when — of B a 
: ‘63 .. Whole cry of voices is on the other 
how a high-class printing-house side. Else, to-morrow, a stranger will 
handles silverware literature. The say, with masterly good sense, exactly 


book was distributed to a care- what we have thought and felt all the 
time, and we shall be forced to take, 


fully selected list of silverware with shame, our opinion from another. 
manufacturers in this country and _fymeyson. 


England. Arthur ‘Rohn, manager Pb le Se agi sh, 
cs the ve agg — of Tue safest way to study the inside 
ideas, said the other day: of some advertising schemes is from 


“While it is a very difficult mat- the outside.—Burba’s Barbs. 
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THE NEW YEAR AND AD- 
VERTISING. 


By Joel Benton, 


According to the scientific econ- 
omists, the “wage fund,” so- 
called, is a calculable share of the 
business which labor is instru- 
mental in doing. This share can- 
not be, permanently, more than a 
certain determined per cent of the 
profits labor produces and it will 
not long remain less. 

What is the reason—if there is 
any—why advertisers may not 
hope to reap benefits in a similar 
ratio? Why shouldn’t they get 
from the total results of the 
country’s business a certain part 
—proportioned to the sum spent 
in making their appeals for trade? 

I am inclined to think they can 
and that, as a general rule, they 
almost always do. If this be so, 
then, the year upon which we 
have just entered ought to be 
what our western friends call a 
“boom year,” for everybody says 
that the country’s harvests, East, 
West, North and South, are rec- 
ord-breaking. In the West and 


South this is particularly true. 


From Kansas and _ Nebraska, 
especially, come pans of rejoic- 
ing on the outlook. And the West 
can now boast not only of banks 
full of cash but of surpluses 
which they can send—and I be- 
lieve have already sent—to prop 
up the leanness of Wall Street 
while hitherto the flow of crop 
moving money was in the oppo- 
site direction, 

The songs of the southern col- 
ored contingent are now of 
“possum in the pot” with “water- 
millions” in sight and _ days 
of luxurious ease—so large is the 
last year’s cotton product. Even 
Secretary Shaw, who | stands 
guard over the national ex- 
chequer, has told us lately that 
we are almost too prosperous and 
he even wonders if some danger 
may not come from our too much 
wealth. 

In such a conceded and notable 
situation, why is it not evident 
that the fund allotted for adver- 
tising should rise also to plethoric 
proportions? It is certain that 
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there will be more money spent 
the coming year than ever before. 
People who have denied them- 
selves many necessaries of life 
are now not only going to supply 
themselves with what they have 
prudently gone without, but they 
are planning for luxuries that 
have never before been within 
their reach. 

Nebraska, we have been as- 
sured, has already been burning 
a large part of its farm mortgages 
and put in its. parlors hundreds 
of pianos. Its mournfulness has 
been turned into music and it is 
in the mood to buy various other 
things. As recent statistics tell 
us that this State is now the most 
literate one of all our forty-six 
national commonwealths, it can 
not only buy largely of all the 
things advertisers offer but the 
people there can read what the 
advertisers love to say about 
them, 

Whether any Nebraska papers 
have emphasized these facts con- 
cerning the prosperity in their 
State I cannot say. But it is 
worth their publishers’ attention, 
as well as that of the purveyors 
of goods and wares. For, where 
there is money to spend there will 
be buyers, and buyers who are 
easily convinced. You may con- 
vince buyers in a period of dearth 
and panic. But: their ability to 
act is wanting and no fruitful re- 
sults will follow your arguing. 

There has never been a more 
alluring prospect, certainly, for 
advertising results than we now 
confront. If each advertiser will 
look over the broad field now be- 
fore him, therefore, and select the 
part of it that he can best appeal 
to, and also the best mediums 
through which to reach it, he 
must blunder in some strange 
way, if he does not hear from 
it to his advantage. 

At any rate, the year beckons 
for action rather than for re- 
trenchment in advertising expen- 
diture. And on top of all this, 
there is the Jamestown (YVa.) 
Exposition which is soon to be 
set going, and which will have 
abundant foreign as well as na- 
tive patrons who can be catered 
to for their multitude of wants. 
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A Roll of Honor 





N 
requisite qualification. 


‘o amount of mouey cau buy a place in this list for a paper not having the 


from publisners who, accord- 





Advertisements under this are 
ing to tho 1906 issue of Rowell’s g american 


Newspaper Directory. have submitted for 





that edition of tne Directory a 


auly signed and datea . 


also from publishers wno for some reason “railed to obtain a figure rating in the 1% 
as described above, 


Directory, but have since supplied a detailed cir 





riod of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement, sucn state- 


covering & pe 
ment being available for use in the 1907 issue of the American Newspaper Directory. Cir- 
culation figuresin the ROLL oF Honor of the last named character are marked with an (>). 


These 
to know what he pays his hara cash f 


Newspa 


The full meaning of the Star Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s American 
r Directory in the catalogue description of each publication possessing 


are generally regarded the pene who believe that an advertiser has aright 


pe’ 
it. No publisher who has a ~4 doubt that the absolute accuracy of his circulation 
z 


statement would stand out b 


ht and clear after the most searching investigation 


would ever for a moment consider the thought of securing and using the Guarantee Star. 


ALABAMA. 
Birmingham. Ledger. dy. Average 
22,06%. Best advertising m Siodiom in 


Montgomery. Journal, ay. dy. Aver. 1905, 8,677. 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 
ARIZONA. 

Phoenix. 7. ee Daily arer. ay 6.881. 
rd urs, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bldy. 
ARKANSAS. 

Fert Smith, Times. dy. Act. av. 1905, 8,781. 
Act. aver. for May, June and July, 1906, 4.227. 
CALIFORNIA. 

Mountain View, Signsof the Times. Actual 
weekly average for 1905, 22.580. 

San Francisco. Pacific Churchman, semi-mo.; 
Episcopalian. Cir. 1905, 1,427; Dec. 1906, 2,500, 

San Francisco. Sunset Magazine, monthly; 
literary; 192 to 224 pages, ~, ™ Av e circula- 
months beg: nnin 
500. Home Offices, Fl poiiding. 

COLORADO. 


Denver Post. Circulation—Daily 56,012, 
8 


Th oy Kava all RESULTS. 
wee absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Denver Post is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of 
Rowell’s American News- 
TEED paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 

the first person who success- 

fully controverts its accuracy. 


CONNECTION: T, 
Bridgeport, Evening P: rn dy. a 
1 1,025, ppc over 12.500, e = S. agt. "ee: 
Meriden. Journal, evening. Actual average 
or 1905, 7, S87. 
Meriden. Morning Doors and Republican, 
Daily average for 1905, 7.578. 
New Haven. Evening Register. daily. Actual 
av. for 1905, 18.711: Sunday, 11. 811. 
New Uaven. Paliadium, dy. Arer. 1904, 7.857; 
1906, 8,686. HE. Katz, Special Agent. N. ¥. 
New Haven. rete a sent dy. Annual 
sworn aver. for 1906,14.%714% Sunday, 11,662° 


New Haven. Union, 40 Average 1905, 16,209. 
Sd. quarter 1906, 16,485. E. Katz, 8. Agt., N. ¥. 


labama, 





Norwalk. Evening Hour. Daily average guar- 
nteed to exceed - rtrd Sworn circulation 


a 
‘ow £995. | statement furnished. i 


Norwich. Bulletin, morning. Average for 
1904, 5.850; 1905, 5,920; now, 6,583, 


» Republican, dy. Arer. for 1905, 


W aterbur 
Muxwell Spec. Agents, N. ¥. 


5.6458. La Coste 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington. Evening Star, daily and Sun- 
day. Daily average for 1905. 85.550 (©©). 


FLORIDA. 
Jacksonville, Meseoou, ay. Arerage 1905, 
8,980. Oct. 1906, 9,407. E. Katz, Sp. Agt., N. Y. 

GEORGIA. 


Atlanta. Journal, dy. a Pre 46.038. Sun- 
day 47.998, Semi 56.781; arer. 1906, 
daily, 50.857, Sun., eaten semi-wy. %4. 916. 


ILLINOIS. 


Ashley, Gazette. boost ms vege 1 wise: Janet 
aud only proven cir 


Aurora. Daily Beacon. _ Daily ocr Jor 
1905, 4,580; sirst sia months of 1906, 6,245 





Champaign. News. Daily aver., 1906, 2.1563 
weekly. 8.460, Guaranteed larger circulation 
than all other papers in the twin cities (Cham- 
paign and Urbana) combined. 


Oh e. Bakers’ fielper, monthly ($2.00) 
Bakers" elper Co. Arerage Sor 1905,4,100(Q@@). 


Chicago, Breeders’ Gazette, wy.; $2.00. Aver. 
cire’n 11 months endiny Nov. 28, 196, 69,667. 
Chieago, Dental Review, monthly Actual 
average for 1905, 8,708; for 196, 4.001. 





Chicago. be ae sae Sor 1905. 144.0 
806 copies daily; 9% of circulation in city; 
larger city orroulation nee n one two a Chi- 
cago morning papers co 

Association of American  paarenire. "Smiteh 
Thompson, Representatives. 


Chieago. Farm Loans and City Bonds. Lead- 
ing investment paper of the United States, 


Chieago. Inland Printer. ged average cir- 
culation Sor 1905, 15.866 (O 


Chicago. The Tribune has the largest two-cent 
circulation in the world, and the largest a. 
tion of any morning newspaper in Chicago. 
TRIBUNE is the only Chicago newspaper receiv. 





New London, Day, ev’g. Aver. 1905, 6,109; 


1906, 6.104, B, Katz., Sp. Agent,N. ¥. 


ing (©) 
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o Record-Herald. Arerage 1904, daily 
148.7 Gl. "Sunday 199, — -Averuge 1905, daily 


146.456, Sunday 204.5. 





§a-The absolute correctness of the latest | 2%; 


circulation rating accorded 

the Chicago Record-Herald 

is guaranteed by the pub- 

lishers of Rowell’s American 

Newspaper Directory, who 

will pay one hundred dollars 

to the first person who successfully con 
troverts its accuracy. 


Joliet, Herald evening and.Sunday piorning. 
Average Jor pear enting Pay 17, 1906, 6.266 


INDIANA. 


Evaneville. Journal-News. Ar. for 190. BAe 
040. Sundays over 15.000. EZ. Katz. 8. A. N.Y 


Indianapolia, Up-to-Date Farming. 1905 av., 
186,250. Now 200.000 4 timesa mo.,7ic. a line. 

Netre Dame. The Ave Maria, Catholic weekty. 
Actual net average for 15, 24.890. 

Prineeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daily average 1905, 1,447; weekly, 2,397. 

Richmond, The Evening Item, daily. Sworn 
average net sid otroulation For ssa 4507. 4; ‘nine 
mouths jd pote . 80, 1906, 4.411; t., 
1906, &, O18. ‘over or’ 3.400 out of 4,800 itichmond 
homes are jar subscribers to the Evening 
Item. 


South Bend. Tribune. Sworn daily average, 
Nov. 1906. 3,021. Absolutely best in South Bend. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


a ee, Times Democrat. 1905, av., 2. set; 
os. end. Ma lay 196, 5,215. E. Katz, Agt. N. 


IOWA. 
Burlington. Sp epee daily. Arer., 1906, 
8.764. “All paid in advance.” 
Davenport. Catholic - — weekly. 


Actual average for 1905, &,814. 


Davenport. Times. Daly aver. Dec., 12.542. 
Circulation in City or total pti greater 
taan any other puper or no pay Jor space. 


Dea Moines. Capital, aaily. lafayette Young, 


publisher. Actual average sold 1905, 39.17% 
rculation orer 40.000. City, and State 
e:rculation largest 1n Iowa. More local adrertis- 


ing in 1906 in 32 issues than any competitor in 
365 issues. rate jive cents a line. 


Des Moines, Register and Leader—daily oe 
Sunday—carries more “Want” and local cis play 
advertising than any other Des Moines or lowa 
paper. Averuge circulation for Nov, dy. 80.069. 


Des Moines. tap State Register and Farmer, 
w’y. Aver. number copies printed, 196, 32,125, 
Des Moines. The People’s Popular Monthly. 
Actual average for 1905, 182,175 
Sioux City. Journal, daily 72 din Sor 1905 
. or 


sworn, 24.961 verage Jirst six months, 
1906, 29,045. 








Sioux Clty. Trioune. Kv Evening. Net sworn 
daly. average 1906, 27.170: Dec , 196,800,124. 
You can cover Sioux City thoroughly by using 
The Tribune only. Itis subscribed for by prac- 
tically ~ op family that a newspaper can inter- 
est. loon paper that haa the Guuran- 
+d 


KANSAS. 


Hutchinson. News. Daily pred 2 45. Oct. 
196,4.500, HE. Katz, itz, Special A: N.Y. 


Lawrenee. World, evening evening ot eo weekly. Copies 
printed, 195, daily, 8.573; w 78; weekly, 8,1 180. 


Pittabu Headlight, dy y. and wy, Actual 
averaye for'905, daily 5,280, weekly 8.273. 
KENTUCKY. 
Lexington. Leader. Av.’05., evg. 4.694. -.- 
6.163; Oct. ’v6, 5,216. Sy. 8 Sy. 8,866. EZ. Katz, 8. 
Marion, Crittenden ien Record, weekly. ports 
average for year ending Oct tober, 1905, 1,822. 


PRINTERS’ INK.,, 





LOUISIANA. 
New Orleans. item. official journai of the 
Av. cir, Jan., ny 24.615: f 


‘ur Feb., seo 
25.419; for March. 4 906. 26. 069; Jor April, 4 


26.090. Av. cir. don, sto June 30, 1906, 25, 196" 
MAINE, 
Augusta. Comfort,mo. W. H. Gannett, pub. 
Actual averaye Jor 195, 1, 269.6 o78. 
Auguata. Kennebec Journ al, 7. and wy. 
Average daily, 1905. 6.986, weekly, 2.090. 
By og Comemnenaiel. 
9.455. weekly 29.117 


Dever. ge Uoserver. 
averaye 1905. 2.0 


Lewiston. “et Journal, daily. 
1905, 7.598 (OO). weekly 17.448 (OO). 

Madison, Bulletin, wy. Cir. 1905, 1,484; n 
exceeding 1.600, Only paper published in nmend 
perous manufacturing and farming section, 


Pay oe Maine Woods ana Woodsman.weekly, 
W. Brackett Co. Arerage for 1905, 3.07%. 


Portland. Evening Rxpress, we 4 1905, 
daily 12.005. ty Telegram. 8, 


MARYLAND. 

Annapolis. U. 8. Naval Institute, Proceedings 
of;q.; copies printed av.yr end’g Sept. 1906,1, G2e, 
Baltimore, American, dy. Av. first 6 mo. 1906, 
Sun., 35,142; d’y, 67. 714. No return privilege. 
Baltimore. News, daily. Evening News Pub- 
lishing ‘ow Average 195, 60.6738. For 

ember, 1906, T1.675, 
The absolute. correctness of the 

litest circulation rating « 
NEws is guaranteed ody the 
publishers of pause American 
De yget who will 
pov on. one eae: oy lars to the 
jirst person who successfully con- 


troverts its accuracy 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston. Christian Endeavor World. A leading 
religious weekly, Actual urerage 1905, 99,491. 


Boston. Evening Transcript (©@). Boston's 
tea tuole paper. Largest smou amount of week day aav, 


Ke te Ye te te tr 


Boston, Globe. Average 1906. daily. 182,986. 
Sunday 295.282. Largest circulation daily of 
any two cent paper in the United States. Largest 
circulation of any Sunday newspaper in New 
England, Advertisements go in morning and 
afternoon editions for one price, 


2.8. 0.8.8.. 


Boston. 





Average for 1905, daily 
Actual weely 


Aver. for 











Post. Average for oe 
DaILyY Post, 237.848: increaxe ¥, 5-4 oo 
day over 1905, Boston SUNDAY Post, 2e-OT 2 tn- 
crease of 86.158 per Sunday over 1905. First 
New eens = ool to put in linotypes. First 
New to put in the autoplate. 
Has Eng its ag Be pla: ant the largest and moat 
oopenave press inthe world. Leads Deston 
spapers in amount of foreign business 

n The Great Breakfast Table Snag ot New Eng 
lana.” Covers Boston and land more 
thoroughly than any other paper. Bulk of its 
circulation delivered in homes of middie-class, 
well-to do portion of community. 

B&F The absolute correct of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Boston Post is guaran. 
teed by the publishers of 
Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 





Owensboro. Daily Inquirer. Larger circ. than | the first person who successfully contro« 





any Owensboro daily, No charge unless true. 


verts its accuracy. 


, 








PRINTERS’ INK. 


Averuge 


6,882 net paid; Sunday, 
weekly ( Avril), 2.818, 
ed by Am. Adv. Ass’n. 


daily, Sunday. 
4. Ws Be 


nn, Evening News. saul average for year 
a ng August 31, 1906, 2.1 
antees results, Get proposition. Over 50,000, 
Soringnae. Goou Housekeeping, mo — .iver- 
All advertisements gua; anteed. 
Woreester. [Opinion a daily (© ©). 
MICHIGAN. 
Adrian. Telegram Dy. av. last three months, 
8. 
Jackson. Ree Patriot. 
Novem 
Circulation veri 
Saginaw. Courier-Herald. 
Saginaw. Evening News. daily. Average for 
1905, 16.710; Dec., 1906, 20.897, 
Actual 
average for 1905,1,275, 
MINNESOTA. 
W.J. Murphy, pun. Aver. for 1905, 46.428. 
Minneapoiis. Farm, stock and Home, semt- 
age for 1906, 100,266. 
The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
is guaranteed by the American 
per Direc ton is 
of Minnesota. the Dakotas. Western 
Wisconsi: and Northern Iowa. Use 
Minneapolt«. Journal, vaily and bag ~ 
In 1905 average daily circulation 67.558, Daily 
Aver. Sunday cironulattc m, Dec , 1906, 71.763. 
The elute accuracy of the 
guaranteed by the American News- 
paper Directory. It 
classes and gves into more homes 
than any peper, in its field. 


Springfield, Current ats Alone guar- 
aye 116, 209.587. No issue less than 225.000. 
Paid average for 1906, 4,235. 

195, 5.171. Payne & Youngs. Special 
7.548 net paw 
fi 

Average 1905, 12.394: Nov., 1906, 

Tecumseh, Semi-Weekly Herald. 

Minneapoila, farmers’ Trivune. twice a-week. 
monthly. Actuul averuge 1905, $7,187; arer- 

Stock « Home’s circulation rating 
New: 
practically confi to the Jarmers 
it to reach section most projitably. 
ai circulation for Dec., 196, 75.955. 
Journare circulation ratings is 
reaches a 
greater number of the purchasing 
brings results 


Minnenpolia. Svenska ay ee Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, pun. /905,51.5 
CIROULAT’N Minneupolis T vinsnn, w. 

J. Murphy, pub. Est. i867, Old- 
est Minneapolis daily, The Sun 
day Tribune average per issue 
Jor the month of Norember, 
1906, was 79.224. The daily 
Tribune average per issue for 
paper Diree- the month of November, 1906, 
tery. was 103,559, 

&t. Paul, A. 0. U. W. Guide. Average weekly 
circulation for 1905, 22.542. 

St. Paul. PioneerPress. Net average circula- 
ac: Sor January—aily 35,802, Sunday 82.- 


absolute accu 
Pioneer Press ci: [> 
ments is guaranteed by the Ameri- 
r Directory. Ninety 


by Am. News- 


they wart it, Ali matters pertain- 
tny to circulation are upen to investigation. 


wi Republican-Herald, oldest, largest 
mona. Rep ot, larpest 


and 
Twin Citiesand Duluth. R. 0. P. rate Be. per ‘ineh. 


MISSOURI. 

lin, Glo! verage 1905, 18.894, 
ones motes. EL Zz. Rate. Specral Agent, N.Y. 
yr naan City. Journal. Cirec’n, 275,000; 

205.0.0  aweaelv lay and classified, 
Dany and Sunday—dis- 
wade lance. 7c. mbination Weekly 
bunday—display, 48¢. iemieonee request. 
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Kansans City, Western Monthly. Reaches prac- 
tically all masl-order and general advertisers. 
St. Joseph, News and Press. Circulation 
1905, 35,158. Smitne Thompson, Zust. Reps. 
St Louis. Courier of Medicine, montily. 
Actual average for 1905, 9.925. 
t. Louis, Interstate Grocer has three times 
m4 circulation than three other Missouri gro- 
cery paperscombined. Never less than 5.00u. 


St. Louis. National Drug¢ Druggist.mo. Henry R 
strong, Editor ana Publisher. Average for 1905, 
8.041(@ ©). astern office, 59 Maiden jane. 


&t. Louia. National Farmer and Stock Grower, 

monthiy. Average sor 1906, 104,200, 
MONTANA. 

Missoula. Missoulian, every morning. <Aver- 
age six mouths ending June 30, 1906, daily 4,333, 
Sunday 6,409., 

NEBRASKA. 

Lineoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer. weekly. 

Average 1906, 147.082. 


Lineoin, ~~ Pre-se, weekly. 
for 1906, 150.7 


Lincoln, Journal and News. Daily average 
1905, 27,09. 


Omaha, phe Magazine, monthly. Average 
circulation yeur eniing January, 1906, 40,714, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Nuashun, Telegraph. The only daily in wade 
Daily averuge yeur ending July, 196, 4,553 

NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier. Asian} average for 
year ending December 31, 1905, 8.728 (2%). 


Elizabeth. Journal. Av. 1904. 5,522; 
6.515; sst 6 mos. 1906. 7.176; June, 7.877. 


deraey City. Evening Journal. 4Areraye sor 
1906.28.015. List three months 1906, 28,120. 


Newurk. Eve. News. Net dy. ar. for 1906, 
68.022 copies ; net dy. av. for av. for Dec., 1%6, 65,108. 


Plainfield, Daily "Press. 4 Average 195, 2.874. 
Jirst7 months, :906,2.968. It’s the leading paper. 


Trenton, Evening Times. Net Are. 04. 14,« 
7%4;'05, 16.455; 106,185,287: Jan. 19,055. 


NEW YORK. 
Albany. Evening Journal. oro average for 
1905, 16.812. IJtsthe he leading pape 


Buffalo. Courier, morn. Av./95, mite 86,0 
374; daily 483.008; Enquirer, even.. 31.027. 


Daily average 1904, 


Actual average 


1905, 


Buffalo, Sensiog | hal 
SS8.457: 105 94.6 


Catekill, Recorder. 1905 average. 2.811; July, 
1906, 8.940. Best adv. medium in Hudson Valley, 


Corning, Leader, evening. Averuye, 1904, 
6.2353 195 6.595; 1906, 6,585. 


Glens Falls. Times. Est. 1878. Only ev’ re 
Average year ending March :.1, 1906, 2 33 one Pe 


Granville. Sentinel, weekly. actual average 
Sor 195, 8.270. 


LeRoy. Gazette, est. 1826. Av. 1906. 2.350. 
Largest wy.cir. Genesee. Orleans, Niagara Co.'s. 


Mount Vernon. ge evening. Actual daily 
average for 1906, &.9 
Ar. 


Newburgh. News, daily. 05,5.160. 3,000 
more than all other Newburgh papers combined, 


New York City. 


army & Navy Journal, Est. 1863. Actual weekly 
average for jirst 7 months. 196. 9.626 (@@). 


Atlantis, Daily Greek Newspaper, 51 Vese 
8St., New "York, established 1894 — Circulation, 
12.000; daily, set paid. 50,000 Greeks arrived 
in 1906—three direct steamships lines between 
Greece and United States. 


Automobile, weekly Aver Average for year endit 
July 26, 1906, L461 50%). sk talc 


Raker’s Review monthly. W. Kk. Gregory C oe, 
publishers. «actual. overage Sor 1905, 5.008, 5 
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Be 
ziger Brothers. Average for 
ent circulation, 50,000, 


Chopper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pub. Uo., Ltd. Aver. for 195, 26.223(O@0.. 


El Comercio, mo. Spanish ¢ export. J. — yee 
Clark Co, Averuye for 1906, 8,342—swo) 


r’s Magazine, family monthly. Ben- 
1905,44.166, pres- 


Ice Cream Trade Journal, mo., 150 Nassau St. 
Averaye for 196, 2,100 copies, 

Jewish Morning Journal. Average for 1906, 
57,693. Only Jewish morning daily. 


Music Trade Review. music trade and art week- 
ly. Average Jor 1905, 5.841. 


Printers’ Ink, a journal for 
advertisers, published every 
Wednesday. Established 1883. 
gd weekly average for 

, 11.708, 


The People’s Home Journal. 554.916 mo 
Good Literature. 452.500 monthly, average cir- 
culations for 1#6—all to paid-in-advance 
scribers. F. M. Lupton. igher. 


The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal. Average 
circulation ar vear <a Sept., 1906, 6.481; 
September, 1 96. issue. 6.998. 6.99) 

eatre Magazine, ;monthly. Drama and music. 
Actual average for 1905, 58,088, 

The World. Actual aver. for 1905, Morn,. 305, 
490. Evening. 871.706. Sunday, "411. O74. 

Rochester, Case and Comment, mo., Law. 
Av. for year 1905,80.000. Guaranteed 20,000. 

Seheneetudy, Gazette. daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual average for 1904, 12.574; 1905, 15.058. 


Syrueuse, Post-Standard. Dy. cir. last 3 mos. 
80.350 copies. The home newspaper of Syracuse 
and the vest medium for legitimate advertisers. 

Utiea. National Siectrvenl Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1905, 2.645 





Utiea. Press. daily. Otto A. Meyer, publisher. 
Average for 196. 14.848, 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Coneord. Twice a-Week Times. Actual aver- 
age for 1905, 2, 262. 


Raleigh. Biblical Recorder, weekly. Av, 1903, 
8,872. Av. 194, 9.756. Av. for 1905, 10,206, 


Raleigh. News and Observer, N. C.’s great- 
est daily. oe average 1905, 10.202, more 
than double that of any other Raieigh duily, 40% 
greater than that of any other daily in the Stute. 


Raleigh, Times. North Carolina’s foremost 
afternoon paper. Actual daily anvese Jan. ist 
to Oct. 1st, 1906, 6,551; weely, 8,200. 


Winston-Salem leads all N.C. towns in manu- 
‘The Twin-City Daily Sentinel leads all 
WinstouSalem papers in circulation and adv¢g. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

and Forks. Herald. Crc'n Ang. 1906, 
Pt North Dakota’s bigest Daily. LaCoste 
& Maxwell, 140 Nassau S8t., N. Y. Representatives. 


Grand Fork: 
ver. for Jan., 


Normanden. Av. yr. 705, z,201. 
‘eb., Mar. and Apr., 1906, 7,795. 


OHIO. 
Ashtabula. Amerikan Sanomat 
Actual average for 1905, 10.766. 


Cleveland, Piain Dealer. ctual 
“ss average 1905, 77.899 Uy oe pe mg 24 bee 
(3); Dec., 1906, 69,943 datly; Sun., $7,561. 


Coshocton, Age, Durly ar. ist 6 mos. ’06,3.161; 
fn city 10.000; factory pay-rolis $15v,0v0 monthly. 


Finnish. 


Dayton. Laborers’ Journal, mo. Circulates 
as U.8. and Canada; be. agate line, flat 
4v. for :906,12,816 copies Sole exclu- 
aavely Union Laborers’ rs’ paper published. 


Bavden. Religious Telescope, weekly. 
agate line. Average circulation 1905, 20-096.” 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


Springfield. Farm and Fireside, over \ cen- 
tury i ng Nat. agricult’l paper. Cir.415,000, 

Springfleld. Womans Home Companion. 
June, 1906, ct ition, 565,000; 115.000 above 
guar “antee. Executive offices, N.Y. City. 


Youngstown. Vindicator. D'y ar, '05, 12.910; 
Sy. 16,178: LaCoste «« Maxwell. N.Y. & Chicagu, 


Zanesville, ‘times-Kecorder. Ar.’05, 10,564, 
ranteed. Leads all cthers combined by 50%. 


OKLAHOMA, 


Oklahoma City. Tue Oklahoman. 1905 aver. 
11.161; Nov., 1906,16,287. EH. Katz. Agent. N.Y 


OREGON. 
Portland. Evenins Telegram. Largest exclu- 
sive circulation of any uewspaper in Oregon. 


Portland, Pacific Northwest, oy 1905 average 
18,588. Leading farm paper in State. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Erie. Times, daily. arer. for 1906, ag-4t0, 
Dec., 1906, 17.654. EH. Katz. Sp. Ag., N.Y 


Harrisburg. Telezrapb. Sworn av , Oct., 18.« 
926. Largest paid circulat’n in H’b'g, or no pay. 


Philadelphia. Confectioners’ Journal. 
Av, 1904,5.004; 1905, 5.470 (OO). 


Philadeiphia. Farw Journal, 
mootals. oe ss e- 
pany, pu ers. verage 
195, 563.266. Printers’ Ini 
awar' the seventh Sugar Bow! 
to Farm Journal for the reason 
oes ‘that epee. among aii t 
in the United States, 
“has oeen pronounced the one 
a best serves its purpose as 
an 
“for the agriwultural popula- 
“tion, and as an effective and 
“ecouomical medium sor com- 
“municating with them 
“through its advertising cotumns.” “Unlike any 
r paper. 


Philadelphia. German Daily Gazette. 
circulation, 1905,daily 51.508: Sunday, 44, 
poh statement. Circulation books open. 


Philadel hia. The Merchants’ Guide, —* 
lished weekl). “‘The paper that gets resuits. 


mo, 





Aver. 
465, 


Philadelphia. The Press is 
Philadel hia’s ¢ art no pore 
UA 28: the 
Oy “ft 

TEED ost aeareme distinctions for 
ny average 
citeulation o of the aauy, Press for 
1906, 100,548; the Sunday Press, 137.863 


Philadelphia; West Phila. Bulletin, weekly. 
Circulation 5.000. James i. Waldin, publisher. 


Pittsburg. The U: “q Presbyterian. Weekly 
circulation 1905, 21.36 

eat , Comer. Mg News, 

-H Arerayefor 

in tis uth year. 

las Chester County 

rg eiotutty. for tt tts field. Devoted 

—— ews. — 1s a@ home 

Cheste r County is second 

Py the ‘State mm agricultural wealth. 

Williamaport. Grit. America’s Greatest 

Family Newspa:; Average 16, 230.180. 

Smith & Trompson. ‘Reps.. New Yori and Chicago. 

Yerk. Dispatch and Day. eemrege Sor 6 

months ending April, 1906, 16.280 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Pawtueket. Evening Times. Aver, c{rculation 
Sour months ending Apri 30, v6, 17.%02 (sworn). 


Previdenee. Daily Journal. 17.628 (@©). 
Sunday, 20.888 :\©O) Erening Bulletin8? 788 
averuye 95. Providence Journai Co.. pubs. 


Previden Real Estate legister; finan 
b’ld’g, etc.; 2 S28; sub’ ub’s pay 2 24<¢ of total cuytax. 


Weateriy. Sun. Geo. H. Ut Uoter, pub. a. —_ 
4.627. Largest circulation in Southern R. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


The Philadelphia 
Bulletin’s Circulation 


The following figures show the actual daily 
average net paid circulation of “The Bulletin” for 
each month of 1906: 


January ... 212,808 copies 

February .. 226,641 
229,190 “ 
js 5 a 
218,465 “ 
220,699 “ 


Ziti 

eee Ye 
september . 220,447 “ 
October ... 226,833 “ 
November . 228,615 “ 
December . 226,988 “ 


“The Bulletin’s” circulation figures are net; 
all damaged, unsold, free and returned copies have 
been omitted. 


WILLIAM L. MCLEAN, Publisher 


‘In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads ‘The Bulletin’” 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Ohurieston, vening Post. Actual dy. aver- 
age for 1905,4.305. August, 1906, 4.6538, 


Coiumbia, State, Actual aver- 
age for 1905, taily 9.587 copies; 
sem:-weekly, 2,625; Sunday, 4405, 
11.072. sctuail average Jirst eight 
months 1906, daily 11,005 (@©) 
Sunday 11.978 (@0). 


TENNESSEE. 


Knoxville Journai and Trib- 
une. Daily averaye year ending 
December 31, 1905 15.013. Weerly 
aera ae 14, 

f_ only three papers in 
the south. and ouly paper in 
pS sea awarded the Guarantee 

ar. The leader in news, circula- 
tion, influence bem advertising patronage. 


Knoxville. Sentinel. Carries more advertis- 
ing in six days than any other Tennessee news- 
paper in seven. Write us. 


Memphis. Commercia! Appeal. duly, Sunday, 
weekly. average 1:5, duly 38.915. Sunday 
55.857. weerlu, 80.585, Smith & Thompson, 

tatives N. Y. & Chicago. 


Homeh ia, Times, Sunday Circulation year 
ending February, 1906, 2.110. 


Nashville. Banner, daily. Aver. for year 1903, 
8,7T2; Sor 1904, 20.703; for 1905, 30,227. 


TEXAS. 


Beaumont, Texas, Enterprise. Arerage 1905, 
5,487, present output over 10,000 guaranteed. 


El Paso. Herald. .v. Nov. 06, 6,75 J 
chants’ canvass showed HERALD in eee f El 
Paso homes. J.P. 3mart, agt, N. Y. 


VERMONT. 
arre. Times, ae F.E. Langley. Arer. 1905, 
8.525; 3 1906,4.11 
Burlington. Free Press. Daily av. '05, 6.558%, 
val Sept., 8.446. Largest vity and State circula- 


tion. Examined by Association vf American 
Advertisers, 


Montpelier, Argus. Actual daily average 
4905, $8,242, 


Rutland. Herald. Arerage 1904, 3,527. 
erage 1905, 4,286. 


St. Albana, Messenger. daily. Actual average 
for 1905,3,051. Jan., 1906 to Sept., 1905, 8.318. 
VIRGINIA. 


Danville, The Bee. Av. 1906. 2.867. December, 
1906, 2,479. Largest cir’n, cir’n. Only eve’g paper. 

Richmond. News Leader. Leader. Sworn dy, av. 1905, 
29.543. Largest in Virginias and Carolinas. 


Winchester. Star. Only On'y evening paper in 
Shenandoah Valley, pop., 53,680; cir., 5.158. 


Av- 


WASHINGTON. 
Seattle, Post- ge geet et Ser 
Dec n- 


grerage Sor 
Ge 188; Daily, 29.444; 
27.778. nly m’n'g 
in Geaiiies on aly ouarens 
o Mors circulation in Wash- 
Pa, of superior 
vi ine and greatest BUYING POWER. 


Taeo months 
1906, daily. 16.878: sunday’ 2 Maa a wy. 9,642, 


Tacoma. News. Arerage frst four months 
1906, ieni2; Saturday, 17,687, 





WEST VIRGINIA. 


Parkersburg. Sentinel. fatty. R. E. Hornor 
pub. Average for 195, 2,442. 


Ronceverte, W.Va. News, wy. Wm. B. Blake 
@8on, pubs. Aver. last six months 1906, 2,308, 


WISCONSIN, 


Janesville, Gazette. d’ly and 8.-w’y. Circ’n~ 
average 1905, daily 8.149: semt-weekly 3,059, 


Mudixon, State Journal, dy. Circulation aver. 
age 1905,3,482. Onlyasternoon paper. 


Milwaukee. Evening Wisconsin, d’y, Av. 1905. 
26.648; average 1906, 28.480 (0). 
Milwaukee. The Journal.ev’g, 

Average 1906. 44.508: Dec., 116, 
46.157. ng daily circu- 
lation of The Milwaukee Journal 
78 double that of any of. 
img and more than is the pa 
circulation of any Milwaukee 
Sunday newspaper. 


Oshkosh, Northwestern. daiiy. Re for 
1905, 7.658. One year to Aw to Aug. 1, 1906, 7.90: 


7 ~ eral 
DD Feneaaen: 


w+ ag Wis.. wy. East. 
Actual aver. for 1905, 

48: for 19096, 48.449, 

p RE circulation in Wiscon- 
sin than any other paper. Adv. 
% 50 an inch. N. e. Tem- 
le Ct. W.C. Richarason. Mgr. 


Sheboygan, bee Journal. Arerage 1905 
1,610. Only paper with telegraphic service. : 


WYOMING. 


Cheyenne, Tribune. Actual daily average net 
for 1905, 4,511; first six months, 1906, 5,079. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Vaneouver. Province. daily, Arerage for 
1906, 10,161; Dec.. 16, 11.408. H. DeClerque, 
U.S. Repr., C thicago and New York. 


Vietoria. Colonist, daily. Colonist P. & P. 
Co. or 1904. 4.356 i OR; om, 4.4502. 
U.S, Rep., H. C. Fisher, New York. 


MARIZORA CAN. 
Winnipeg, Free Press anu weeklt. Av 
erage for 1906. daily, si. be Wes Dec., 1906, 
36.826; wy. av. for mo. of 800, 


en, innipeg. Telegram. Doty. aver. December, 
1,787. Weekly average, 1 16,500. “Flat rate. 


green Der Nordwesten, Canada’s Rep- 
resentative Ger News Visits every 
German home in Western 
pct, Sor the year end. Dec. 4 6.072: aver. 
t three mouths, 16.507. ‘Rates see; per inch. 


NOVA SCOTIA, CAN. 
Malifax, Herald (©@) and Evening Mail. 
reulation, 1905,15,5538. Flat rate. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 
Toronto. Canadian Implement and Vebicle 
Trade, monthly. Ar rerage for 1905, 6,088. 
Rae tev nae The News. Sworn arerage daily 
‘on for six months ending June 30, 1906, 
88.403. Advertising rate s6c. per inch. Flat. 


QUEBEC, OAn. 
Mentreni. La Presse. La Presse Pub. Co 
Lta., publishers. Actual averaye 1904, daily 
80,259 ; 1905, 96,771; 71; weekly, 48,207, 
Mentreal. Star. dy .& 
or 1904, dy. 56.795. wy. 


AN 
TEED 


Graham & Av. 
185,240, Av. ~ 1905, 
dy. 58.125; wy. 126 .807, 





rbor 


Blake 
308, 


rn 
059, 
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(ee) GOLD MARK PAPERS© oF 





Out of a grand total of 23,461 publications listed in the 1906 issue of Rowell’s American ied aor 


per Disestecy. one hundred and fourteen are dist: 
marks (© 


stinguished from all the others by the so-called 





WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


THE EVENING AND SUNDAY STAR (©@). 
Reaches 904 of the Washington homes. 


GEORGIA. 
ATLANTA CONSTITUTIUN. Aver. 1905, Datly 

88,590 (OO). Sunday 4%,731, Wy,’04, 107, 925, 

AUGUSTA CHRONICLE (© ©). Only morning 
paper; 1905 average 6,043, 

ILLINOIS. 

GRAIN DEALERS’ JOURNAL ( 
prints more cias’fi'd ads than all othe 

THE INLAND PRINTER, ant (@ ©). Act- 
ual average circulation for 1905, 


BAKERS’ HELPER(@ ©), Chicago, ouly “Gold 
Mark” baking journal Oldest, la it. beat 
known. Subscribers in every State and Territory. 


), Chicago, 
ers in its line. 


TRIBUNE (© ©). Only paper in Chicago re- 
ceiving this mark. because TRIBUNE ads bring 
satisfactory results. 

KENTUCKY. 

LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL (@ ©). 

Best paper in city ; read by best people. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston, Am. Wool and Cotton Reporter. Rec- 
nized organ of the \ rts and woolen indus- 
fries of America (© © 
BOSTON EVENING SRANBcRIPT (@©). estab- 
lished 1830. The only gold mark daily in Bostor. 
TEXTILE WORLD RECORD (©60), Boston. 
Nearly 200 of its 400 advertisers use no other 
textile journal. It covers the field. 


WORCESTER L’OPINION Som JOUR io ©) is 
the leading French daily of New England 


MINNESOTA. 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(©©) Minneapolis, Minn ; $3 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark” milling journa! (OO). 


NEW YORK. 
BROOKLYN EAGLE (QO) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


NEW YORK TIMES (0). Langone high-class 
circulation. Daily city sales over 


THE POST EXPRESS (©©). Rochester, N.Y. 
Best ad vertasing medium tn this section. 


ENGINEERING NEWS eo—ss authority of 
the first order.— Tribune. rleston, W. Va. 


ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL (©©). First in 
its class in circulation, infinence and prestige. 


ciate & rrapwer a AA o has the largest 
r in tae world. 


VOGUE ( a oy on fashions. Ten 
“oG0E.09), ayear, 11-13-15 KE. 2th St.,N. ¥ 


ELECTRICAT, REVIEW (© ©) covers the field. 
Read and studied by thousands. Oldest, ablest 
electrical weekly. 


HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGASIKE. 
fa 1906, ave issue, 20,791 (| 
T. MALLETT, Pub., 253 Kroa way, N.Y. 
pa BATLW Av JOURNAL (060). < 
Space ndard authority the world over on ete oy 
railroadi: Average weekly circu- 
lation during 1905 was 6 160 copies, 





NEW YORK HERALD (©©). Whoever men- 
tions America’s leading newspapers mentions 
the New York HERALD first. 


CENTURY MAGAZINE (© ©). There area few 
peo in ye A a who know more 

han all the others. These people read the 
CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


NEW YORK bs a-ha Dy ©). daily and Sun- 
day. Established 1 conservative, clean 
and up-to-date SM, ee readers repre- 
sent inteilect and purchasing power toa high- 
grade advertiser 


ELECTRICAL WORLD (OG (@©).. Established 1874. 

e great international weekly. Circulation 
audited, verified and certified by the Association 
of American Advertisers, Average weekly cir- 
culation first six months of 1906 was 18,865. 


Ome, 


CINCINNATI ENQUIRER (@©). 
ential—of world-wide fame. 


in Middle 
information ‘supplied by Beckwith, N. .Y. Chicago, 


Great—influ- 





PPNNSYLVANIA. 
CARRIAGE MONTHLY (© ©), Phila. Technical 
journal; 40 years; leading vehicle magazine 
THE PRESS (© ©) is Philadelphia's Great 
Home Newspaper. it 1s on tne Roll of Honor and 
has the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 
parer Sworn circulation of ~~ Daily Press, 
100,548; The Sunday Press, 1: Press, 137, 


THE PITTSBURG 
oe DISPATCH ‘oe 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich. pro 
ductive. Pittsburg Only two-cent 

restige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circwation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RITODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE JOURNAL (@©), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


THE STATE (@©), Columbia, 8S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. 


VIRGINIA. 
THE NORFOLK LANDMARK (©©) is the 
home paper of Norfolk, Va. That speaks volumes. 
WASHINGTON. 
THE POST iy LIGENCER (9. 
morning paper in Seattle. Oldest 
paper read and respected by all - kJ 


me 


WISCONSIN. 
THE MILWAUKEE EVENING WISCONSIN 
ane mark daily in Wisconsin. 
Leas than one thousand of its readers take auy 
other Milwaukee afternoon newspaper. 


CANADA. 
THE HALIFAX HERALD (@©O) and a EVEN- 
ING MAIL, Circulation 15,558, flat rate. 
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THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


A Large Volume of Want Business is a Popular Vote for the 
Newspaper in Which It Appears. 








Advertisements under this heading are only desired from 
papers of the requisite grade and class. 





CULOKADO,. 
HE Denver Post, Sunday edition. December 
30, 1906, contained 3,579 different,claasified ads, 
a total of 98 columns. Tne PosT is the 
Want medium of the Rocky Mountain region. 
The rate for Wantadveriising 'n the Post is 5c. 
per line eacb insertion, seven woras tocbe line, 


CONNECTICCT. 
ERIDEN, Conn.. MORNING RECORD; old es- 
ao.eee tablished family, Cag yw field 
h-class ng Wan paper. 
Classifiea rate, cont s a word; 7 times.5 centsa 
word, Agents Wanted, half a cent a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
= ——— and Sunpay Star. Washington. 
©), carries DOUBLE the number of 
Wan Abe of any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 


GEORGIA. 
LASSIFIED advertisements in the l’REsS, of 
Savannah, Ga., cost one cent a word—three 
Insertions for price of two—six insertions for 
price of three. 


ILLINO'S. 


T's Champaign NEws is the leading Want ad 
medium of Centra! Eastern Lilinois. 


‘HE TRIBUNE ified 
vertising than any other‘ other Chicaszo newspaper. 


667 EARLY everyboay w who reads the Eng- 

lish language in. around or about Ch 
cago, reads the DAILY News,” says the Post-office 
Reriew. and that’s why the DaILY News is Chi- 
cago's ‘want ad” directo: 


INDIANA. 

fP\HE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS prints every day 

every week. every month and every year. 
more paid classified (want) advertisements than 
all the other Indianapolis papers one. 4 
total number it printed in 196 was 315,300. a 
average of over 1,000 a RD which is 126, $29 
more than ail the other Ini polis papers had. 


912 yY COLUMNS—232,635 LINFES—of Want 
3 Advertising GALNED bythe InpIaN- 

STAR a the lasc six and a half 
A A reaker in Newspaperdom. 
Possible because the STAR exceeds any paper in 


Indiana by over 13,000 circulation, and is read by 
more than 400. ,000 peopie daily. Rates, 6c. per line, 


r}‘ERRE HAUTE TRIBUNE. Goes into 82 per 
cent of the homes of Terre Haute. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
RDMOREITE, Ardmore, Ind.Ter. Sworn cir- 
culation second in State. Popular rates. 


IOWA. 

HE Des Moines REGISTER aND LEDER; aly 
morning paper; carries more ‘“‘want”’ 
vertising _— any other iowa newspaper. One 

cent a wo: 


‘V°HE Des Moines CaprTat guarantees the lar- 

gest city and the total circulation 
in lowa. The Want columns give splendid re- 
turns always. The rate is 1 cent a word; by the 
month $1 per line. It is published six evenings 
a week; Saturday the big day. 


KANSAS. 


PPEAL TO REASON, Girard, Kan.; over 
300,000 weekly guaranteed ; 10 cents a word. 


Ts bare CaPrTAL, dur during past ten months 

printed 7 “Wants,” 10,637 more than 
all cther Tee ail papers combined: 5c. line. 
Only Sunday paper. Largest circulation. 


hlich 1 





MAINE. 
‘THK Evenine RESS carries more Want ads 
than all other Portiand dailies compined, 
MARYLAND. 
7 Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
re 


recogn Want Ad medium or Baltimo: 


MASSACHUBET YS. 

par BOsTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT is the lead- 
ing educational medium in New England, 
It prints more advertisements of schools ani in- 
structors than all other Boston dailies combined, 
30 WORDS, 5 days, for 25 cents, 
DatLy ENTERPRISE, Brock. 
ton, Mass., carries solid page 
Want. ads. Circulation exceeds 

10,000. ). Try thi this paper. 


Ke We HH WH 


HE BOSTON GLOBE, daily and Sunday, for 

the year 1906, printed u total of 444,757 paid 

at ads. There was again of 17,530 over the 

— 1905, and wus 201,569 more than uny other 
Boston paper carried for the year 1906. . 


We oe tx We We dr 


MINNESOTA, 
Te MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNK is the recognized 
Want ad medium of Mi I 


UA 
Cru 
REED 





HE Minneapolis Daily and Sunday JOURNAL 

carries more classiticed advertising than any 

ow gd Minneapolis ta. 7 No free Wants 

and no Clairvoyant nor ectionable medical 

advertisements printed. Classified Wants printed 

in December, 119,406 lines. Individual advertise- 
ments, 17,572. 


OIRO'LAT’N [aE MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE is 
the oldest Minneapolis daily 
and has over 100,000 sub-cribers. 

t 


hes over 80 of 


Want advertisements every week 
at ful’ price (average of two 
pages a day); no free ads; price 
covers both morni and even- 
by Am. Newa- ing issues. Rate, 1 
pauper Ditory line, Daily or Sunday 





MISSOUKL. 
T= Joplin Grose carries more Want ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it ~—, results. One centa 
word, Minimum, lbc 


MONTANA. 


Ta Anaconda STANDARD is Montana’s great 
“* Want-Ad” medium ; ic.a word. Average 
circulation (1905), 11,144; Sundar, 13.888 


NEBRASKA. 


ae JOURNAL AND NEWS. Daily aver- 
905, 27,092, guaranteed. Cent a word. 


NEW JERSEY. 
T= NEWARK EVENING News is the recognized 
t-ad Medium of New Jersey. 


EWARK, N.J, FREE ZEITUNG (Daily and 
4 Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger . 
mans, One cent per word ; $ cents per month, 
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NEW YORE. 
pa EAGLE has no rivals in Brooklyn’s 
classified business. 
LBANY EVENING JoUKNAL, Kastern N. Y.’s 
A best paper for Wants ana classified ads. 







AILY ARGUS. Mount Vernon. N. Y. Great- 
est Want ad med inW b County. 


N EWBURGH DAILY NEWS. recognized leader 
in prosperous Hudson Valley. Circclation, 











from 





6,000. 

RUrESLO NEWS with over 95,000 circulation, 
i isthe only Want Medium in Buffalo and the 
strongest Want Medium in the State, outside of 







Jant ads New York City. 
bined, RINTERS’ INK, published weekly. The rec- 
ognized aud leaaing \\antad medium for 






want ad meviums, mail order arucles, advertis- 






ant Ads ing novelties, printing. typewritten circulars, 
is the rubber peavey ottice Bim adwriting, half- 
a tone making, and practivaliy anything — 

usi- 





interests and appeais to advertisers ani 
Classified advertisements. 20 cents 





ness men, 
a line per issu flat ; six woras Co a line, 

























1€ lead. 
gland, —__ 
and in. y ATERTOWN Darty STANDARD. Guaran- 
ibined, teed daily average 1906, 7,000, Cent aword. 
cents, One. 
Brock. Your VINDICATOR—Leading “Want” 
medium, 1c. per wora. Largest circulation. 
page ee 
xceeds OKLAHOMA. 
HE OKLAHOMAN, Olzla. City, 16.287. Publishes 
more Wants than any four vkla.competitors. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
‘(Hf Chester, Pa.. TIMES carries from two to 
five times more classified ads than any 
y, for otherpaper. Greatest circulation. 
| paid Pinner 
or the 
— Why Don’t You Put it in 
Wy The Philadelphia “Bulletin ¥” 
Want Ads in THE BULLETIN bring 
prompt returns, because “In Philadelphia 
nearly everybody reads THE BULLETIN.” 





Net paid average circulation for Dec. , 1906 : 


226,988 -ovies per day. 
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(See Roll of Honor column.) 
























ical RUODE ISLAND. 
ited r {Ve EVENING BULLETIN—By far the largest cir- 
tise- culation and the best Want medium in R. I. 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 







zis pus NEWS AND COURIER (@@), Charleston, 
uily S.C. Great Southern Want ad medium; 1c. 
Pre. a word; minimum rate 26c. 










South Carolina newspaper. 
OANADA. 













nn Canada. 
Minimum cnarge 25 cents. 
A PRESSK, Montreal. Largest daily 
tion i 
95.825, Saturdays 113,892—sworn to.) 










dailies combinea. 





than any other weekly paper in Canada. 


Free PRESS 







larger volume of 
other daily paper 





the Dominion. 





T= Columbia STATE (©©) carries 
more Want ads than any other 


HE Daity TELVGRAPH, St. John, N. B., is the 
want ad medium ot the maritime provinces. 
Largest circulation and most up to-date paper of 
Want ads one cent a word. 


circula- 
in Canaca without exception. (Daily 
rries more 
wantads than auy French newspaper in the world 
Montreal DaILy STAR carries more Want 


r.HE 
I advertisements than ail other Montreal 
The FamMILy HERALD AND 


WEEKLY STAR carries more Want advertisements 


Te Winnip carries more 
“Want” Advertisements than any other 
daily paper in Canada and more advertiseinents 
of this nature than are contained inal) the other 
daily papers published in Western Canada 
combined. Moreover, the’‘FREK PRESS carries a 
—_ advertising than any 
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HOGS VS. NEWSPAPERS. 


The average postal haul of newspa- 
pers and periodicals in the mails is 
said to be less than 500 miles, for 
which the government (says it) pays 
for transportation 5 cents a pound; 
how is it then that the Express Com- 
panies solicit the business of publishers 
for destinations of 500 miles at one 
cent per pound; 250 miles at a half a 
cent; 100 miles at a quarter of a cent, 
(calling for and delivering packages of 
1o pounds or over,) and guaranteeing 
safe delivery? Have the Express Com. 
panies better terms with the railroads 
than the government has, and if so, 
how much, and what for?—P. V. Col- 
lins. 

Railroad transportation cost the 
government last year $46,825,- 
993.89; now if the government 
had paid only what the Express 
Companies charge their custom- 
ers, the cost would have been only 
$0,365,198.77, or a saving of $37,- 
460,795.12. I do not mean to infer 
that I think that $9,365,198.77 a 
enough to pay the railroads f 
the services they render, but I dc 
mean to say that if they can 
transport live hogs for individuals 
800 miles at $6 per ton, it ought 
not to cost the government $100 
per ton (5 cents per pound) to 
transport literature 500 miles.— 
Wilmer Atkinson. 


———_+o>__——_. 
ADVERTISING OF EARLY 
PRINTERS. 


The earliest printers were by no 
means ignorant of the gentle art of 
advertisement. Some of them certainly 
employed travelers, even as publishers 
of the present day employ them, and 
from the linings of old bindings there 
have been unearthed specimens of the 
Latin placards these men took with 
them, announcing the names of the 
books they had to sell, praising the 
beauty and accuracy with which they 
were printed, and promising the pur- 
chaser who should come to the inn 
where they were for sale that he should 
find bonum venditorem, an easy sales- 
man. Caxton himself is known to have 
issued one brief advertisement an- 
nouncing his edition of the Sarum Di- 
rectorium, or “Pye,” and adding the 
prayer “supplico stet cedula,” please 
do not tear down the bill, so that we 
may guess that his agents posted it up 
where they could find an appropriate 
space, without obtaining any formal 
leave. But printers who wished to be- 
come known seem to have found an 
advantageous form of advertisement in 
issuing some _ popular booklet—the 
grammar of Donatus and _ almanacs 
were most often chosen for the experi- 
ment—and publishing this at the outset 
of their career, mainly to give book 
buyers a chance of seeing their types. 
—Saturday Review. 
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Printers’ Ink. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Publishers. 





Issued every Wednesday. Subscriptio: 
mx two doliars a year, one dollar for six 
months. On receipt of five dollars four ‘paid 
subscriptions, sent in at ove time, wili ve put 
down tor one year and 
at the same rate. Five cents a copy. 
doliars a nanered. Being = aa iow 
itis always possible y 
wanted in he lots of 500 or more, but in 


numvers, 
charge will be five doliars a 


all such cases the 
bundred. 


ADVERTISING RATES 

Advertisements 20 cents a line, pear! measure. 
15 lines to the inch ($3); 200 lines to the page ($40). 

For specifi sition selec by the adver- 
tisers, if granted, double price is demanded. 

Un time contracts the last — is repeated 
when new 7 by to come to hand one week 
in advance o! of publication. 

Contracts by the month, quarter or year, may 
be discontinued at the pleasure of the advertiser, 
and space used paid for pro rata. i 

Two lines smallest advertisement taken. Six 
words make a line. , i. 

Everything appearing as reading matter is in- 
serted free. . 

All advertisements must be handed in one 
week in advance. 


OFFICE: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
Telephone 4779 Beekman. 
London Agent, F. W. Scars, 50-52 Ludgate Hill,E.C 








New York, January 23, 1907. 








CrupbE and bungling salespeople 
often handicap a business to an 
extent which the best sort of ad- 
vertising cannot overcome. 


DeptH in an advertisement is 
conviction. The element which 
moves readers is the something 
that they feel. Advertising of 
depth has this element. 


THE dealer, or retailer, may be 
influenced oftentimes by adver- 
tisements that appear in his daily 
paper or his magazine as well as 
by announcements in the trade 
press, 


Tue Guarantee Star of Rowell’s 


American Newspaper Directory, 
when attached to the name of a 
paper, is a veritable Badge of 
Honor. It indicates that the pa- 
per’s publisher is anxious to tell 
advertisers the whole truth re- 
garding the number of copies reg- 
ularly printed. It indicates un- 
usual strength in a paper, for a 
paper is strong which is not 
afraid to tell the truth about cop- 
ies printed. 


PRINTERS’ INK, 


Harper’s Weekly celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary in the issue of 
January 12, reproducing features 
from the first issue and printing 
many reminiscences from former 
editors and old contributors. 


IF you have a trademark that 
is worth anything, watch over it 
zealously, and strive with might 
and main to increase its value to 
you by judicious advertising. A 
trademark’s value oftentimes 
transcends dollars and cents. 
Performance * ™2n in New 

York _ recently 
of a Neophyte. who desired, ap- 
parently, to establish a special 
agency for newspaper advertising, 
wrote to a very large number of 
papers, stating his particular qval- 
ifications for the work and _ s- 
serting that he had in his of. :e 
an accurate account of the amount 
of advertising carried during 1906 
by the paper addressed. Although 
there is no reason to believe that 
he had any such record, there was 
nothing very remarkable in his 
attempt to enter the Special 
Agency field at the expense of 
those already on the ground. 

Neither is it remarkable that 
the Specialsk—many of them— 
were very greatly disturbed when 
they found that the. letter had 
been sent out broadcast. Some 
publishers gave serious thought 
to the offer, perhaps,- and would 
have been very willing to cast off 
the old representative and take 
aboard a man absolutely unknown 
and untried. 

The only thing worthy of note 
about the whole business is the 
fact that the would-be agent ad- 
dressed his circular letter in each 
case to the editor of the paper. 
This single circumstance should 
have been conclusive evidence 
that the paper needed to have 
nothing of him. Before making 
another attempt to break into the 
field, he should take instruction 
from Printers’ INK which would 
tell him to address the publisher, 
or business manager, of a paper 
rather than its editor. when he de- 
sires to lure it‘away from its rep- 
resentative, 
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In 1906 the Newark N. J., 
News printed 7,508,297 lines of 
paid advertising. 


THE genial Fra Elbertus of 
East Aurora fame writes an ad- 
vertisement in his own best style 
in the January Philistine for the 
Howard Watch Company. 


Tue Ad Men's Club of Boston, 
at their meeting at the rooms of 
the Boston Yacht Club, on the 
evening of Friday, January 25th, 
are to listen to a talk from Mr. 
George P. Rowell, founder of 
PrinTeRS’ INK and the American 
Newspaper Directory; the subject 
announced _ being: “Advertising 


Agents as I Remember Them.” 


Gro. B. Crater, publisher of the 
Raleigh, N. C., ‘Evening Times, 
was in New York last week in 
charge of a party of seven ladies 
who have added 3,200 names to 
the subscription list of the Times, 
Mr. Crater is educating two 
young men in his office to assist 
local “merchants with their adver- 
ising, and his chief instructor is 
the Little Schoolmaster. 


“I ventur . 
Hard au “tat under 
— a oe 
constitutes an actual subscriber, would 
it be found, if we should make an in- 
vestigation to-day, that perhaps not 
one-third of all the copies of all the 
publications now carried free under 
this provision are lawfully — to 
the privilege.’"—Edwin C. Madde 
To throw all possible cuuades 
in the way of a publisher obtain- 
ing actual subscribers that human 
ingenuity can invent, distorting, 
beyond their parents’ recognition, 
the laws that were designed by 
Congress to facilitate the getting 
of actual subscribers, and then to 
jump on publishers, confiscate 
their property and ruin their busi- 
ness by denying them the use of 
the mails, because they have 
failed to obtain actual subscribers, 
seems to be rather hard lines for 
a Free Press in this land of 
Washington. Washington ad- 
vised that public prints should be 
transported free; that they should 
be diffused without restraint 
throughout the United States.— 
Wilmer Atkinson, 
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TWENTY-TWO years ago Frank 
Presbrey, with I. F. Mack, of the 
Sandusky Register, and Mr. Kep- 
peler, of the Mansfield News, 
started the Association of Ohio 
Dailies, an organization of busi- 
ness managers which has since 
grown to a point where virtually 
all the daily newspapers in Ohio 
are members. Mr, Presbrey was 
then publisher of the Globe-Re- 
public, at Springfield, Ohio. On 
January 29-30 this association is 
to hold an anniversary at the 
Neal House, Columbus, Ohio, and 
Mr. Presbrey will make the one 
address of the occasion, speaking 
of “The Relation Between the 
Newspaper and the Advertising 
Agency.” 

An __ interestin 

interesting decision that oo 

Decision. arates__ copyright 
interests from trademark rights 
has just been given in the United 
States Circuit Court for Massa- 
chusetts. Since 1847 the G. & C. 
Merriam Co., of Springfield, 
Mass., have published Webster’s 
dictionary. In 1889 the original 
copyright on this book expired, 
and George W. Ogilvie, a rival 
publisher, began to publish the 
book. This was his right, as the 
monopoly created by copyright 
had ceased. But the Merriam Co. 
brought suit on the ground that 
the name “Webster” had acquired 
secondary meaning equivalent to 
a trademark, and that the long 
connection of this name with the 
Merriam business gave a proprie- 
tary interest. The court decides 
that this is a false contention, and 
that no trademark rights can sup- 
plant the right of any publisher to 
issue the old Webster’s dictionary 
after the copyright has expired. 
But the Ogilvie advertising for 
the old dictionary, showing an 
intention to trespass on the repu- 
tation of Merriam Co., are held 
to be misleading and deceptive, 
tending to convince purchasers 
that the Ogilvie dictionary is one 
issued by Merriam. The court 
enjoins the use of this literature. 
Jt also enjoins the Merriam Co. 
from sending out advertising that 
claims an exclusive right in the 
name Webster. 
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Frank N, Dovusiepay and his 
family are on an extended tour of 
Egypt and the Orient. 


WirtH its March issue the price 
of the Blue Book, Chicago, will 
be advanced to fifteen cents, and 
the magazine enlarged and im- 
proved. 


Country weeklies in Illinois are 
systematically advancing their 
subscription rates to meet the in- 
creased cost of paper, labor and 
production generally. The dollar- 
a-year papers are going up to 
$1.25 and $1.50. 


C. Rivincton SHILL, well 
known to Americans as the ad- 
vertising manager of the English 
World’s Work, has severed his 
connection with that magazine to 
take charge of a new weekly to be 
called the Reader. 

Roy V. SomervitLe, formerly 
English advertising manager of 
the Butterick publications, has 
joined the Butterick staff in New 
York, and will give special at- 
tention to English advertisers 
who wish to enter the American 
field. 


Fraud Order 1¢ House of Rep- 


resentatives has 
Bill. acted favorably 
on the bill which seeks to give any 
person or company the right to 
appeal to the courts against a 
Postoffice fraud order. This 
measure was vigorously opposed 
by Postmaster-General Cortelyou, 
who says he will fight it in the 
Senate. He objects to granting 
even the right of appeal against 
an arbitrary order of his Depart- 
ment, on the ground that this 
would give swindlers an oppor- 
tunity to proceed with their oper- 
ations regardless of the Postoffice. 
But as the bill merely provides 
for the right of appeal, and mail 
involved is to be held by the Post- 
office until a court decision is 
rendered, the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral’s contention does not seem 
to be well grounded. The 
measure grew largely out of the 
fraud order yr against 
E. G. Lewis, of St. Louis. 
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THE advertising of Hunyadi 
Water is going out from William 
A. Moll, W. H. H. Hull & Com. 
pany and E, P. Remington. 


Epwarp DE Marny, the editor 
of London Judy, has been sen- 
tenced in England to two months’ 
imprisonment for publishing ob- 
scene advertisements. 


A COMPANY with $100,000 capi- 
tal has been formed at Nashville 
to take over and publish Bob 
Taylors Magazine and_ Trot- 
wood’s Monthly, These periodi- 
cals will be merged under the not 
very happy name of the TJaylor- 
Trotwood Magazine. The incor- 
porators are Robert L. Taylor, 
John Trotwood Moore, Laps D. 
McCord, Sr., A. P. Foster, D. F. 
Wallace, Jr., of Nashville: John 
W. Fry, Eugene Anderson and 
oe E. McKennon of Colum- 
ia 


Good  House- 
Strong At keeping has al- 
Home. ways been proud 
of its patronage of home adver- 
tisers—that is, concerns in New 
England, where it is published. 
According to figures issued for 
1906, this monthly carried 198 
pages of New England business, 
or an average of forty-two an- 
nouncements in each issue. The 
Ladies’ Home Journal was next, 
with 156 pages, thirty-eight ad- 
vertisements per issue; the De- 
lineator was third, with 139 pages, 
twenty-eight ads per issue, and 
the Woman’s Home Companion 
fourth, with 99 pages, twenty- 
three ads per issue. The back 
covers of Good Housekeeping for 
this year have been sold as fol- 
lows: Washburn-Crosby Com- 
pany, January; Pompeian Manu- 
facturing Company, February; 
C-lgate & Company, March; 
Florence Manufacturing Com. 
pany, April; Eastman Kodak 
Company, May; Eastman Kodak 
Company, June; Colgate & Com- 
pany, July; Gerhard Mennen 
Company, August; Washburn- 
Crosby Company, September; 
Pompeian Manufacturing Com- 
pany, October; Colgate & Com- 
pany, November; Walter Baker 
& Company, December. 
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THE total amount of advertis- 
ing carried by the Saturday Even- 
ing Post in its December issues 
was 41,136 lines. 


THE Massengale agency, At- 
lanta, has opened a branch office 
in Richmond, Va., with E. H. 
Mayfield in charge. Mr. Mayfield 


was formerly an agent himself in 
Richmond, and knows the local 
situation thoroughly. 


Durinc the year just past the 
Knoxville, Tennessee, Sentinel 
printed 274,450 inches of adver- 
tising. The publishers believe 
there is not another paper in the 
country in a city of 75,000 people 
with a record equal to this. 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis takes a 
large plot of space in the Boston 
Transcript to offer for sale his 
steam yacht “Machigonne.” <A 
picture and full specifications are 
given. Owner’s only reason for 
sale'is that he is building a larger 
boat. 


WiutaMm C. Reick, for a num- 
ber of years president of the New 
York Herald Company, has re- 
signed to become associated with 
Adolph S. Ochs and George W. 
Ochs in the ownership of the 
New York Times and Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger. Mr. Reick 
succeeds Adolph §S. Ochs as presi- 
dent of the Public Ledger Com- 
pany, of which George W. Ochs 
continues as general manager. 


An excellent novelty from the 
State Street Trust Company, 
Boston, is a hard-shelled book on 

“State Street” itself, giving the 
history of that. old thoroughfare, 
with many prints, incidents, etc. 
The company occupies one of the 
oldest buildings in State Street 
for its central banking rooms, and 
is opposite the State House, an 
institution that, in the Hub, is an- 
tedated only by the sacred codfish, 
Excellent taste has been shown in 
the treatment of matter and the 
selection of interesting facts. Ad- 
vertising has been almost entirely 
subordinated. The printing is 
creditable to the Walton agency, 
Boston. 


Out of every dozen catalogues 
or advertising booklets that come 
into your possession, there is per. 
haps one that is worth while. 


The other eleven you may keep 
or you may throw away. 


They do not appeal to you; you 
do not consult them unless you 
are obliged to, and, so far as you 
are concerned, they sell no goods 
for the people who issue them. 


The twelfth book or catalogue 
impresses and pleases you. 


It is so attractive, so strong and 
so altogether pleasing that you 
instinctively feel that the firm re- 
sponsible for it tells the truth in 
its pages, and that you may wisely 
and safely become one of its cus- 
tomers. 


Now you get out booklets and 
catalogues or some sort of print- 
ed matter yourself. 


Do not forget that other people 
look at these things just as you do, 


Do not forget that your name 
and your prestige are not strong 
enough to overcome the bad im- 
pression created by a poor piece 
of printed matter, 


Do not forget that unless you 
use every personal effort and se- 
cure the best assistance possible 
your book or whatever it may be 
will be classed with the eleven 
that are thrown away. 

* * * 

We supply the assistance both 
artistic and mechanical which in- 
sures you against being one of 
the eleven unworthy, and makes 
it certain that your printed mat- 
ter is selected for permanent re- 
tention. 


This is a very important mat- 
ter, and it will pay you richly to 
consult us about it. 

THE ETHRIDGE COMPANY, 
No. 41 Union Square, 
New York City. 
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N. W. Ayer & Son are re- Durtne 1906 the Minneapolis 
newing orders for the advertising News made an increase in adver- 
of Cluett, Peabody & Co. tising earnings of twenty-six per 

= cent, and an increase in copies 

E. W. Snyper, for some years printed of thirty-eight per cent. 
advertising manager of the The paper closes the year with a 
Scranton Truth, is now occupying paid list of over 26,000. 
same position with the Bingham- ; 
ton Republican. Remarkable a NG, tee 
ae Record. er showed a gain 

ia Nordwesten, of Winnipeg, in paid advertising of 5,118% col- 
Canada, ee = umns, or 1.904860. lines. This is 
sue during 1906 of 16,177 copies. stated to be the largest gain ever 
This is a gain of almost Nod made by any morning newspaper 
pikeag nag cage "Ge seed in this country in the same space 
ae é 


‘ of time. 
newspaper of western Canada. In volume of total business the 


Leader is still excelled by the 
Plain Dealer and Press, but the 
increase of forty per cent over 
1905 is exceedingly impressive. 

















Tue Ice Cream Trade Journal, 
published at 150 Nassau st., New 
York, by the Cutler-Williams 
Company, has submitted a state- 
ment of copies printed during r 
1906 to Rowell’s American News. Cérculating a ants Mayas ota 
paper Directory, and has joined Catalogue. are common 
the Printers’ INK Roll of Honor. 


’ enough as a means of calling at- 
The average issue for 1906 was tention to an advertisement, but 
2,200 copies. 


their use in adding to the circula- 

== tion of a catalogue is more rare. 
On January 7th Pickering, the big .cash and 
“sitae”? the control ofthe credit house-furnishing concern 

tem’’ Sold. New Orleans /tem in Pittsburg, Pa., made use of a 
passed into the hands of James M. guessing contest in a way that 
Thomson and associates, and Mr. no doubt increased the circulation 
Thomson became publisher. The of his catalogue quite materially. 
consideration for the purchase of Just below the usual free cata- 
the stock control, it is stated, was logue offer in his newspaper ad- 
based on a valuation of the prop- vertising he announced: 
erty in excess of a quarter of a GUESS 
million dollars. It is Mr. Thom- what we are going to advertise for a Special 
son's intention to make many im_ {o" Xmas, Ever family wil want one. I 
provements in the property by the guess the name of the article we will send you 
addition of machinery, etc. Ac- one free to your home. Every person that 
cording to statements furnished tance as cunt ae ee te noo 
Rowell’s American Newspaper Dec. ioth, to Kris Kringle, care Pickering. 
Directory the Jtem prints more A good many women and men, 
copies than any other New Or- too, for that matter, were inter- 
leans paper. Six years ago Mr. ested in finding out what $5 ..ar 
Thomson was a Washington ticles Pickering had listed and the 
correspondent for metropolitan demand upon his catalogues was 
papers. This was shortly after quite gratifying. It is pretty cer- 
his graduation from Johns Hop- tain, too, that any one who secured 
kins’ University. From Washing- one would give it rather close at- 
ton he went to Norfolk and es- tention in order not to overlook 
tablished the Dispatch, which was any $5 articles he had listed, that 
sold in April, 1906, and consoli- would be suitable for a holiday 
dated with the Ledger. leader, and would at the same 

During December the Jtem time fulfill all of the other condi- 
printed in excess of 27,000 copies tions given. Not only was the 
daily. Smith & Thompson rep- catalogue well circulated but well 
resent it in the foreign field, read, 
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MONTGOMERY HALLOWELL has To Stop The New York 
been appointed advertising mana- Stock Exchange 
Fakirs. is considering 


ger for the E. R. Thomas Motor 
Company of Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. methods of clearing Wall Street 
Hallowell, for many years, was of financial and investment fakirs, 
on the Chicago Tribune and later and some of its leading men be- 
in the advertising department of lieve that only national legislation 
the National Cash Register Com- can be effective. Said President 
pany. Pomeroy recently: “In Germany 
and England there are natioual 
laws that furnish suggestions for 
us. The purpose of these laws is 
to prevent fraudulent representa- 
tion. Signers of prospectuses are 
held responsible for the truth of 
their statements. If they misrep- 
resent the facts they are liable to 
punishment. Anything that would 
put a stop to the recklessness 
prevalent in certain quarters in 
regard to mining stocks would 
be welcomed by all of us. State 
laws would hardly do, and it 
York banks, five insurance com- Might be difficult to secure lar- 
panies and several brokers and ™Mony. Only national legislation 
miscellaneous accounts. would cover the case completely, 
and if we can get it there would 

be a chorus of approval by reput- 

Tue first paper ever printed by able financial men.” 

an advertising club, it is said, is 
the Adcrafter, official organ of 
the Adcraft Club, Detroit, which Retail A feature of Col- 
has recently been launched. It eta her’s on January 
will be issued monthly during Auto Ads. =; was the six- 
1907, the numbers consisting of page advertisement of a New 
eight ‘ pages, with two sixteen- York automobile house, Wyckoff, 
page specials. The editors are Church & Partridge, Broadway 
H. C. Hawkins, of the Hawkins and 56th street, showing the 
Advertising Agency, F, A. Farns- English Daimler, Stearns, C. G. 
worth, of the O. J. Mulford agen- V., Babcock Electric and Frank- 
cy, and L, A. Paisley, editor of lin cars, handled by this concern. 
Modern Methods. The Adcraft The ad was a leader for the 
Club’s officers for 1907 are as fol- Madison Square Garden auto 
lows: show and copies in circular form 
President, E. St. Be , Yk were mailed to every auto owner 
Machine Co: tet vice-president, H. D. Within 150 miles of New York. 
Glenn, Advertising Manager Detroit The single insertion cost $10,000. 
Stove gg © 2d. il mor x a Yet the firm says: “It will pay us. 
Drysdale, ile Cont secretary, HoT, During the past month the adver- 
Ewald, Advertising Agent D. & C. and tisements of our Twentieth Cen- 
D.& B, Lines; treasurer, ms pay tury Motor Shop have been ap- 
bail, Advertsing "“Manager,‘Aeroesr pearing in fourteen New York 
M. Woodward, sec. Acme White Lead dailies. Altogether this advertis- 
& Color Works; J. M. Saunders, Local ing will cost us several times 
Manager Brown & Bigelow; J. W. T. ¢ioo00. But our capacity for 


Kaa, Agverting Mee aC service is so great, and our cars 
Hawkins, Advertising Specialist; F. so excellent, that this, the most 
aoe ae , ee, ee Me ambitious campaign ever carried 
Savage ’Co.; “Auditing committee—C. out by any retail motor shop, will 
E. 





IrviNG TILTON, for several years 
connected with the advertising 
agency of the late H. S. Chandler, 
New York, is now employed by 
W. F. Hamblin & Company, suc- 
cessors to George P. Rowell & 
Company. By an arrangement 
effected with the executor of Mr. 
Chandler’s estate all business con- 
ducted by the Chandler agency 
has been transferred to Hamblin 
& Co. This includes the accounts 
of five publishing houses, six New 











an Wormer, Adv. Mer. R. e. serve simply as a stimulus to keep 
e Co; E. §. Leonard, Mer ¢ 7. us pleasantly busy through the 


wiiter.” 


Fyf 
eek Co.; F. W. Farnsworth, O. 


Mulford Co. 
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WHO’S WHO—AND WHERE- 
FORE, 


JOSEPH PULITZER. 


Joseph Pulitzer has in one brief 
generation lived at least two that 
belong to the ordinary life. ([n 
all of his periods, whether of 
poverty or affluence, he has never 
had time to enjoy the struggle or 
the success. At least in no inter- 
val which broke in upon his seri- 
ous occupations. 

Mr. Pulitzer moved into New 
York from St. Louis with the 
avowed intention of setting its 
crooked ways straight, A thought- 
ful observer regarding the whole 
result must deplore the ineffect- 
iveness of his journalistic efforts. 
If we may believe the World, the 
District Attorney’s office is still 
corruptly administered, the sub- 
way trains do not run to Harlem 
in fifteen minutes, the courts are 
impure,. politics are about what 
they were before the World began 
its corrective lessons, the Statue 
of Liberty is turning green as she 
gazes down on the great city that 
refuses to be reformed by news- 
paper agencies, street car pas- 
sengers still ride hanging to the 
straps of the cars, the congestion 
of the Brooklyn Bridge recurs at 
intervals, and the World itself 
still thunders and scolds, predicts 
millenniums and occasionally dis- 
covers one, and without any ex- 
pression of regret at being unable 
to show it to the city, goes brave- 
ly forward planning others. 

All these reformative measures 
conducted by the World newspa- 
per have emanation from Mr. 
Pulitzer’s fecund journalistic 
brain. He has reformed New 
York City and Brooklyn over and 
over again, leaving them at the 
finish just about where they were. 
But one thing he never has done. 
He never advocated a reform that 
was not popular with the com- 
mon people. He is the last and 
most virile expression of the pro- 
telariat journalist. There is a 
real sympathy in the heart of the 
great public for the man who sets 
to work to cleanse the Augean 
stable, although every recurring 
effort may prove that he is no 
Hercules. Mr. Pulitzer gathered 
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the faith early and acted upon it, 
and the obstacles that barred his 
way and the disappointments he 
met with never dulled his enthus- 
iasm, 

Mr. Pulitzer was born in Buda- 
pest, Hungary, in 1847. He had a 
little education at home and ar- 
rived in this country a poor im- 
migrant in 1864, unable to speak 
the English language. 

He worked at various manual 
employments, usually day’s work, 
and drifted into local and ward 
politics in the Ninth Ward, en- 
listed during the last year of the 
Civil War, was discharged as a 
soldier in St. Louis, Missouri, and 
commenced journalism there at 


JOSEPH PULITZER, 


the bottom of the ladder. Thus 
in one brief year he had hard ex- 
perience in New York City; served 
his adopted country as a cavalry- 
man and was equipped to begin 
the education of the. masses as a 
journalist. 

His first newspaper work was 
done on the Westliche Post, a 
German daily directed by some of 
the bright exiles of the Vaterland 
in the interest of human liberty, 
which had drawn to its. staff 
many of the bright-minded ex- 
patriates flying in.’49 and ’50 -to 
America. In this class was Carl 
Schurz. Association with thesé 
men was a liberal education in 
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itself, and Pulitzer from them 
acquired the general principles of 
a splendid political economy. He 
learned too to voice the demands 
of the people; not the anarchial, 
socialistic complaint, but the real 
demand of the masses, informed 
by the intelligence and broad 
views of his chiefs. It was in 
fact the only education, apart 
from what he learned in newspa- 
per offices, that he ever received. 
He learned English, and after be- 
coming successively managing 
editor and paft owner of the 


German paper, he purchased in, 


1878 the Post and the Dispatch, 
two English evening newspapers 
whose names he hyphenated and 
which became the foundation of 
his great metropolitan daily. He 
still owns the St, Louis property. 
In. 1869 he was member of the 
Missouri Legislature, in 1874 a 
delegate to the State Constitu- 
tional Convention, later on a 
member of Congress from New 
York, an office which he resigned 
after a short tenure, 

Early in his career in English 
journalism he associated himself 


with John Cockerill, who had 
been managing editor of John 


McLean’s’ Cincinnati Enquirer. 
Cockerill was the complement of 
Pulitzer, in that he could execute 
the details of that which Pulitzer 
planned and do it faithfully and 
with the exactness of a man who 
possessed no journalistic iniative 
whatever. Cockerill was the 
managing editor of the St. Louis 
paper and was transferred to New 
York, in the same capacity. Like 
most managing editors he was 
noisy and assertive, but unlike 
most of them he could buckle 
down to hard work when it was 
necessary; and when he was told 
what to do by.a master mind like 
Pulitzer’s, he could do it well. No 
journalistic team worked together 
better than Pulitzer and Cocker- 
ill. They pulled so fairly that a 
good many thought Cockerill was 
the real journalist of the two, a 
belief that he shared himself after 
a time and put to the test with 
the New York Advertiser, only 
to disprove, 

_ Pulitzer had not been heard of 
in the East before he bought the 
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Véorld in 1882, During Garfield’s 
sickness at Long Branch he was 
there representing his paper, and 
was thrown into contact with 
George W. Childs of the Phila- 
delphia Ledger and Col. McClure 
of the Times, of the same city. 
Childs had loaned Manton Marble 
a good deal of money upon the 

World, at that time a moribund 
sheet, and wanted to get it out. 
He offered to put the property 
into the hands of Frank Mc- 
Laughlin and his partner, Mc- 
Clure. They looked it over and 
declined it. McClure suggested 
the matter to Pulitzer in Septem- 
ber, 1881, showed him how he 
could get the paper; outlined 
what he thought might be its 
successful policy, and put him in 
touch with the owners, at that 
time nominally the banking house 
of Drexel & Co., but in fact 
George W. Childs. The deal was 
made that year, and some ten 
months later Pulitzer moved into 
New York and began to shake the 
dry bones of journalism in the 
metropolis. His rivals were the 
Sun and the Herald. 

If any one does not know the 
history of the World since that 
time it is not the World’s fault. 
It created a revolution in the New 
York newspaper situation that be- 
came a panic in rival offices within 
the year. It got the ear of the 
great mass of the public, and told 
with trumpet voice the alluring 
story of a political and social re- 
demption it would bring to pass. 
It started the Evening World, and 
began the story of daily news 
with a headline as black as ink 
could be and as vast as the page, 
which contained it, could hold. It 
sent policemen to prison, built the 
Statue of Liberty, gave an axe to 
Gladstone; in fact there was no 
limit to its industries, and every 
day thousands bought it just to 
find out what new enterprise it 
had undertaken. Some of them 
it carried through successfully, 
but all of them went, while the 
World supported them, with in- 
finite eclat. It introduced Sun- 
day journalism as a new trade— 
revolutionizing that department of 
newspaper work altogether. Up 
to the time it entered that field as 
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a leader, Sunday newspapers took 
on the character of the day. They 
were sober, dull sheets. They had 
not learned that the horny-handed 
son of toil desires on his day of 
rest to be informed about the 
socially eminent, and how the rich 
classes play. Pulitzer knew what 
they wanted. The imaginations of 
his writers exhausted themselves 
in inventing stories for his Sun- 
day issue, His artists embodied 
nightmares in their pictures and 
the public rejoiced in a new sen- 
sation. 

Success always has imitators, 
and after Pulitzer came Hearst, 
who out-heroded Herod in sensa- 
tionalism. Before the World had 
run its full course as a sensational 
journal it was in an_ enviable 
financial position and began to 
trim sail to the changing public. 
Not that it became conservative, 
that it could not be and also be 
the World, but it got on the band 
wagon and always reflecting the 
public view stood strongly for 
journalistic decency. 

During these years of stress no 
one of its staff worked as hard, 


or with such unabated enthusiasm, 


as Mr. Pulitzer. Nothing came 
amiss to him. He wrote local re- 
ports with the same ardor that 
he discussed National questions, 
keeping in touch with all depart- 
ments of his paper, and paying the 
penalty of overwork at last by the 
loss of his sight. There is some- 
thing infinitely pathetic in Pulitzer’s 
blindness, because it fell upon him 
at a time when his fortune would 
have enabled him otherwise to 
enjoy the harvest he had gathered. 
His family had grown up and 
one son had contracted a mar- 
riage with a daughter of the 
Vanderbilts, opening the way for 
social recognition if he cared for 
it. He had endowed with a grant 
of a million an important and 
serious department of education 
in Columbia University. He had 
built a beautiful home in the city, 
and his vast business affairs were 
set by the currents of prosperity 
when darkness fell upon him. 
His health failed in other respects, 
and at the age of sixty years 
Joseph Pulitzer is a_ helpless 
valetudinarian, except that his 
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mind is as clear and strong a 
ever. 

What little he now writes js 
done by dictation. In the early 
days of the World he wrote on 
an average three columns of his 
paper every day besiaes overlook. 
ing the multiplicity of affairs 
which its conduct entailed. He is 
a nervous, virile writer, quick to 
think, firm in his opinions, un. 
changeable in his beliefs, abiding 
in his methods and listening to 
no voice of advice other than that 
he hears so well from the great 
public, 

To a man of his disposition the 
personal affliction caused by the 
loss of sight is almost unbearable, 
A great misery for any one, to 
him it is an unspeakable grief 
which he bears bravely and un- 
complainingly. Once. he was 
heard to say that he would like 
to see the World for just one 
hour a day. 

Mr. Pulitzer is one of the al. 
ways decreasing group of editors 
who were also their own publish- 
ers. He is great as an editor, but 
the business success of his papers 
stamp him as the first of pub- 
lishers. He professes not to par- 
‘ticularly care about the commer- 
cial side of journalism, and yet 
more than almost any other he 
has built up that* distinctive char- 
acter in the newspaper life. 

—_——_+or-—__—_ 

JaMEs ALBERT HIpson, former 
advertising manager of the Com. 
mercial Advertiser and later head 
of the advertising firm of Hibson 
& Co, of 229 Broadway, died Jan- 
uary 10 in the General Hospital 
at Elizabeth, N. J. Mr. Hibson 
was 71 years old. He was born 
in New York, was prominent 
among Odd Fellows and was for 
years a member of the Royal Ar- 
canum. His son, Albert V. V. 
Hibson, will carry on the business 
of his father. 

——__ +> 
MAIL-ORDER SPECIALTIES. 
423 15th Avenue, 

Newark, N. J. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

anee you inform a reader of your 

er where he can get articles suit- 
for the mail-order. business or. 
specialties? Yours truly, 

W. Harris Hewitt. 
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§$PHINX CLUB PROCEED- 
INGS. 


The eighty-third dinner of the 
Sphinx Club was held at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel on the even- 
ing of Tuesday, January 8, 1907. 
About a hundred members and 
guests were present. President 
Gibson occupied the chair, and 
introduced as the first speaker 
Mr. Robert C. Ogden, who spoke 
in part as follows: 


The subject assigned to me_ this 
evening for discussion is a . difficult 
one. It has come to me in several 
forms—Advertising” as Literature—the 
Literature of Advertising, and so on. 
] think it exceedingly important, if we 
are to have any talk on this subject at 
all, that we come to a clearer under- 
standing of the meaning of the words 
which enter into the title of the theme 
for discussion. Just what is advertis- 
ing? I think a simple definition is 
“The presentation of goods or of serv- 
ice by means of English composition.” 
I think that is a simple sort of a de- 
finition and one that may be acceptable 
to all of us. The other end of the 
subject—the Literature of Advertising 
—is very much more difficult. We 
cannot very well define that. I have 
asked myself a great many times if I 
really knew what literature is, what 
the term actually means, and_ there 
have been many times when I have 
thought that it kas nothing to do with 
the subject we are to discuss this 
evening. In fact, I have never been 
able to arrive at a satisfactory con- 
clusion as to just what literature is. 
When we speak of literature, do we 
mean that it is to be classed with the 
fine arts, with music and the like? If 
we look at it from this point of view, 
perhaps the definition that John Morley 
gives comes nearer to it than anything 
else that may be quoted. Morley said 
“Literature consists in all the books— 
and they are not so many—when moral 
truth and human passion are touched 
with a certain largeness, sanity and at- 
traction of form.” That definition is 
interesting, perhaps, but it does not 
exactly suit our needs and we might 
carry on this discussion almost indefi- 
nitely. It would be much better to 
consider advertisements as literature. 
That would be definite, concrete. Per- 
haps, for present purposes, literature 
may be defined as the art of presenting 
business facilities, or goods for sale, in 
print. 

I know perfectly well that there are 
plenty of snobs of literature that look 
down on gatherings such as this with 
scorn and contempt. Some of the real 
aristocrats of literature might even look 
upon us with the same feeling. Pos- 
sibly there is some good reason for 
such a feeling, but the snobs and aris- 
tocrats of literature would undoubtedly 
not understand us as well as we un- 
derstand ourselves and would hold us 
in derision and contempt. Yet adver- 
tising unquestionably presents a special 
ficld for literary art. I think we will 


all admit that: Ovit érities Would ad- 
mit it also if they would only pay a 
little attention to the subject. his is 
a serious sort of a statettient to make 
and it is altogether too bad to take it 
too seriously. We miight very easily 
enlarge upon that and find out the 
absurdity of a man engaged in the ad- 
vertising business taking literature too 
seriously. It is equally bad for him 
not to take it seriously enough, and I 
think that upon that side lies the great 
danger, I may say the weakness, of 
the people that have to do with ad- 
vertising literature. They ought not 
to treat it too lightly, or to take it 
too seriously. That advertising does 
present a field—a he sane, hon- 
est and serious field—for literary art 
was recognized by no less a literar 
celebrity than Charles Lamb. Lam 
undertook to write advertisements for 
a London lottery, and although he had 
written the most delightful essays on 
the same topic his advertisements were 
a failure. I guess these advertisements 
were the only literary failures that 
Charles Lamb ever made. 

There is advertising that has to do 
immediately with the sale of other than 
merchandise or the securing of clients 
or patients, advertising that some- 
times enters into personal affairs. I 
could not help thinking, when ponder- 
ing over this serious matter, of General 
Winfield Scott and his campaign for 
the presidency in 1852. We are all 
doubtless familiar with General Scott’s 
history and of the valued services ren- 
dered by him during the War of 1812 
and the War with Mexico. I am sure 
that General Scott never said or did 
anything that will cause him to be re- 
membered so long and so well as that 
striking and valuable phrase “The rich 
Irish brogue and sweet German ac- 
cent.” 

I do not know whether or not it is 
true that when McKinney invented the 
phrase “‘Uneeda Biscuit’ the — ap- 
preciated the fact that he did a great 
piece of literary work. There was a 
degree of originality about it. The ex- 
pression had a very euphonious sound, 
told its story tersely, exactly, and ten- 
tacle-like took hold of the minds of all 
classes to a most extraordinary degree. 
I think the term “Uneeda Biscuit’ is 
a triumph of literary art in advertising. 

Pope wrote a great many things 
worthy of remembrance. Perhaps the 
best of all was the well-known lire 
“An honest man is the noblest work of 
God.” He wasn’t advertising any par- 
ticular honest man. To take an ex- 
pression like that, ponder over it and 
consider its reflection upon other 
things, is a good thing, I think, to do. 

The Reverend Doctor Burchard de- 
feated Blaine (if Blaine really was de- 
feated) with his famous alliterative ex- 
pression “Rum, Romanism and_ Re-~ 
bellion” and distinguished himself in 
the political history of the United 
States. 

I merely refer to these things as in- 
dicating what the happy or unhappy 
form of words or phrases can do. 

Gladstone is said to have always kept 
in his library the latest files of Ameri- 
can magazines, as well as the Ameri- 
can editions of English magazines. 
When asked why he did so he stated 
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that he wanted to read the magazines 
because the advertisements therein kept 
him advised as to the business condi- 
tions of America. Possibly the liter- 
ary art contained in these attractive 
American advertisements also interest- 
ed Mr. Gladstone. Gladstone found 
history in these magazine articles and 
advertisements—current American _his- 
tory—and have no doubt whatever 
that he found in the style of compo- 
sition, as well as in the artistic illus- 
trations, many things that interested 

im. 

Some of you may. remember that 
grand old schoolmaster in the vicinity 
of Washington, Massachusetts, who an- 
nually announced the beginning of the 
school Fall term with an advertisement 
which began something like _ this, 
“Trouble begins September Fifteenth.” 
There was a touch of humor in that 
advertisement—a real, human _ touch, 
which told of the relations existing be- 
tween the schoolmaster and his boys. 
It is another simple, concrete, although 
brief, illustration of the point I am 
trying to make. If you will look over 
the advertising pages of the magazines 
you will find many similar illustrations. 
I was greatly impressed by an article 
in the World’s Work on the Larkin 
Company’s plant at Buffalo by Rogers 
Dickinson, which I read the other day. 
It was lucid, clear and convincing, and 
although the subject was prosy_ the 
style was extremely aapeaating, It in- 
dicated clearly the power of literary 
art in advertising. 

I have referred to the snobs of 
literature—and there are a great many 
of them—and the real masters or 
aristocrats of literature, of whom, un- 
fortunately, there are not too many— 
who look down upon us with ridicule 
and contempt. There is some reason 
for this. he reason is plain. Look 
at the miserable drivel, the ignorance, 
the overstatement, the bad _ English 
that brings such a lot of advertising 
under suspicion. This is the sort of 
thing—this lowering of the standard of 
advertising by men who are undertak- 
ing to devote themselves. to this im- 
portant and serious business without 
any conscious preparation, without any 
ethical preparation, without any tech- 
nical preparation, without any view of 
the philosophy or morals or the tech- 
nique that should enter into such 
work—that brings the sneer from the 
literary snob and the literary aristo- 
crat alike, “only an advertisement!” 
This it is that brings advertising into 
disrepute. 

We should consider seriously the 
dignity of advertising. The great dig- 
nity of advertising is found in the one 
great fact that it is the basis of jour- 
nalism. This is like the story we used 
to hear of the old Irish cottage, where 
the equality between the pig and the 
family existed. The equality was very 
proper—the pig paid the rent, there- 
fore the pig had a right in the house. 
The advertiser supports the journal, 
not only in the narrow but in_ the 
broader sense—journals and periodicals 
of all kinds—daily, weekly or monthly. 
Now, if the advertiser has the dignity 
of supporting all these great channels 
of public enlightenment and _instruc- 
tion, it surely ought to be on the level 
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of the pig in the cottage and be con. 
scious of the dignity of his position, 
which leads to this, and this I am very 
positive about. In equality of English 
composition the advertising pages ought 
to equal the editorial pages. hen the 
really conscious advertiser rises to the 
true dignity of his position, literary 
art and scholarship, the advertising 
pages, the news pages and the editor. 
ial pages will be on a par of general 
public interest. I think that this is an 
important thing and we are very likely 
to overlook it. I have often thought 
‘and asked the question why it might 
not be — for the great periodicals 
and journals to have on their staff an 
editor of advertising or an advertising 
editor, In any large business that 
makes its appeal direct to the people, 
if the advertising comes into the proper 
relation with the whole business organ. 
ization, that is to say if the business 
is conducted on a sufficiently high 
level, the advertising man makes or 
moulds the policy of the business to a 
very great extent. Therefore the ad- 
vertisements should be prepared and 
reviewed with very great care, freed 
from all superfluous words, and made 
as interesting as possible. There isn’t 
anything about advertising that is truer 
than the saying that ‘‘superfluous 
words are willful waste.’”” They cost. 
They should not at any time be used 
care a, Useless words are demoral. 
izing. hey weaken an advertisement. 
Instead of making an advertisement 
stronger they often make it weaker. 
Words should be carefully studied— 
their relation to each other and their 
relation to the whole subject. An ad- 
vertiser rises to the dignity of his 
place by a real usefulness in his pro- 
fession—and advert.sing is a_ profes- 
sion—and he should always be careful 
to keep an open mind, for narrowness 
in an advertising man is his doom. 
He must have originality; it is vital. 
I have often thought, that no man can 
properly follow this: profession or do 
this work as it should be done without 
a knowledge of literature as a whole. 
A broad knowledge of literature will 
be immensely helpful, but a_ narrow 
range will only be an additional burden 
for the advertising man. A _ narrow 
view of literature in advertising in 
business is a handicap. Let us_ take 
these exquisitely beautiful descriptive 
lines from Scott’s Lady of the Lake: 

“and ne’er did Grecian, chise! trace 

A Nymph, a Naiah ora Grace, 

Of finer furm, or lovelier face!” 
To me, there is a wonderful dramatic 
power in this description. To imitate 
this description of Scott’s would be to 
take a narrow view of literature. To 
undertake to equal it would be to take 
the broad view. To able to make 
such a turn of expression, equally 
strong and beautiful, and applicable to 
a business proposition, would certainly 

a great accomplishment. I think 
the point I have tried to make is 
simple. The study of words, the study 
of technique, style, diction, and sim- 
plicity—all are of the utmost import- 
ance. A good advertising man should 
be a tradesman, a merchant. Unless he 
knows the goods he is to advertise he 
cannot do them justice in his adver- 
tisements. ; 
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I sometimes get visions of the future 
business possibilities of business and 
advertising in this country, and I be- 
lieve that the man who can direct his 
business and his advertising with 
earnestness, enthusiasm, inspiration, 
and with the conviction that he is do- 
ing the right thing in the right way, 
serving the public honestly and effi- 
ciently, is something more than a mere 
money maker, even though he be a 
plain’ shopkeeper, or an advertising 
writer. 

Who is responsible for the common 
sneer, “Only an advertisement’? We 
are, and those like us, and those whom 
we represent, because we have never 
lifted this guild of ours, this business 
or profession ,of ours, to the level 
which it should and must eventually 
occupy. Advertisement writers should 
make their advertising so interesting 
that it would be read with the same 
eagerness, pleasure and profit as one 
of Mr. Brisbane’s editorials, the latest 
cablegram from London, or the news 
of the stock market. How many do 
this, yet how many might!” 


Mr. Arthur Brisbane, editor of 
the New York Evening Journal, 
spoke as follows: 


The men that write advertisements 
as a rule write pretty good English— 
a good deal better than the men who 
write literature. There is no reason 
why the advertisement writer should 
not write as well as the literary man. 
The advertisement writer has a harder 
job. The literary writer has already 
sold his goods once his writing is 
printed and published. The advertise- 
ment writer’s job has only begun at 
that stage—the goods have yet to be 
sold. I can write an editorial or quote 
you Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus,” or his 
famous description of Robespierre’s 
green eyes, with infinitely greater ease 
than I could write an advertisement 
that would sell suspenders. ’ 

Mr. Ogden spoke of the dignity of 
the merchant—of the shopkeeper. The 
advertisement is the voice of the mer- 
chant, and the merchant to-day is the 
most active agent in solving the great 
problem of distribution. he Rocke- 
fellers and Ryans have shown you 
how to concentrate. The merchant is 
engaged in distributing amongst the 
people, by good business methods and 
advertising, the products of our coun- 
try. The merchant is the great dis- 
tributer of the earth’s products, and I 
believe that distribution is the greatest 
work in the United States. When you 
have 10,000 cloak makers idle and 
hungry part of the year and 10,000 
farmers’ wives without cloaks, the 
problem of distribution is still unsolved. 
The merchants are doing a great deal 
to solve that vexing problem of dis- 
tribution and to solve it rightly. + 

A young man recently asked me for 
an idea to assist him in advertising. 
I believe that one should write to make 
the reader think—to add to what he 
has written. For instance, Munsey’s 
magazines charge ten cents a line for 
advertising. Now if an advertising 
writer writes a line that makes the 
reader add two or three lines you will 
beat Mr. Munsey out of thirty cents. 


Of course you will say that oan’t be 
done, but I know better. 

You must make the reader_ think 
about the goods you wish to sell. If 
you can only do that the advertisement 
is more than likely to prove successful, 
The successful actor makes the men 
in the audience say all sorts of things. 
Take the villain, for example. He 
says a word or two and every man in 
the audience grits his teeth, knits his 
brow and says “things’ back at him. 
If an advertising writer can write fifty 
lines in such a way that the man who 
reads that advertisement will read one 
hundred and fifty lines he will succeed 
because he has set that reader think- 
ing. Why, I have received as many 
as eight thousand letters a day as a 
result of one of my editorials, all mak- 
ing inquiries of some sort or other 
about the matter or subject treated. 
The greatest number of letters I ever 
received followed an_ editorial on 
Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus,” to my mind 
the most marvelous thing Carlyle ever 
wrote. Some of the writers wanted to 
know the meaning of the title “Sartor 
Resartus.” 

It seems to me that advertising is the 
art of reaching the greatest number of 
desirable people at the lowest possible 
cost. When I say “reaching” I mean 
putting in the hands of people some- 
thing which they will want to buy. 
Mr. Ogden evidently appreciated the 
expression “Uneeda Biscuit.” I think 
the expression of the Wanamaker 
store—“The Comfortable Store”—is a 
better line or catch expression than 
“Uneeda Biscuit.”” The people. like to 
be comfortable; they appreciate it. 

When an advertisement is set in 
small type at least half the people 
don’t read it. The great thing is to 
get the advertisement read. You must 
make the geome comfortable; therefore 
use comfortably large type. Use short 
words and short sentences. Get right 
to the meat of the advertisement. Tell 
the people what they want to know. 
Set them thinking if you can. Don’t 
write your advertisement so well, how- 
ever, as to make the a * forget what 
you are advertising. If I started to 
write an advertisement I would always 
have the object to be sold in mind. 
If, for instance, I wanted to sell a man 
a ‘coat I would not talk astronomy to 
him or he might conclude that he would 
rather have a book on astronomy than 
the coat. Many advertisements that 
I have read suggested editorials to me. 
Don’t get funny or joke in your ad- 
vertisements. hen a man wants to 
buy a pair of pants he don’t want a 
joke—he wants the pants. Now, what 
does literature mean? Literature means 
the impression of the picture on the 
mind. That is all. You can only do 
two things. If you describe Jean 
Valjean’s trip through the sewers of 
Paris, that is literature; or, if you 
give a definition of Evolution as Spen- 
cer did, that is literature. 

The greatest literary men of all ages 
have been advertisement writers as 
well. Shakespeare wrote the “Merry 
Wives of Windsor” by command of 
Queen Elizabeth. When great literary 
men dedicated their books to great per- 


sonages of their day they were writing 


advertisements. Why even our great 
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Declaration of Independence is an _ad- 
vertisement. This nation had decided 
to go into business for itself and com- 
missioned Thomas Jefferson to write an 
advertisement that would reach the 
people and convince foreign nations 
that we were in the right and that ours 
was the shop to be patronized. We all 
know what a strong, effective adver- 
tisement Jefferson wrote. The first 
words of Macaulay’s “History of Eng- 
land” was an advertisement. Doctor 
Johnson wrote “‘Rasselas” to defray the 
expenses of his mother’s funeral. 


Artemas Ward was the 
speaker of the evening. 
he said: 


I have always protested against the 
idea that advertising was literature. 
Advertising writers and advertisers are 
doing much for the world, because they 
have to select their words with care, 
to limit space, to see the truth and to 
state it correctly. All these are val- 
uable things. 

Some have picttred to you that there 
is really a future to advertising. I am 
neither a prophet nor the son of a 
prophet, but I say here that none of 
us have ever dreamed of the great 
possibilities of advertising. It’s be- 
yond our comprehension. Time was 
when a man did not know his fellow 
man; when the merchant did not know 
his fellow merchant. One of our great- 
est stores has been ably and nobly rep- 
resented here to-night by Mr. Ogden. 
That store is the product of adver- 
tising to a very great extent. Without 
advertising it could never have reached 
its present magnitude. I am a con- 
servative man, no socialist, no extrem- 
ist, but I believe that through the 
power of advertising, long after I have 
passed away, that men will come closer 
to men, nations to nations, that they 
will know and respect each other bet- 
ter, and that the world will be better 
and greater in every way. Advertising 
does not make things dearer. Adver- 
tising is the cheapest medium of bring- 
ing the products of the world into the 
world’s market that was ever devised. 
The world moves along natural lines 
and advertising is one of those natural 
lines, and as it goes on it will improve 
until some day it will be possible and 
profitable to advertise everything from 
religion down to buckwheat flour. | 


last 
In part 





ENGLAND’S ADVERTISING 
AGENTS. 


Lonpon, 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 
It frequently happens that American 
advertisers require reliable information 
as to the status of advertising agents 
in Great Britain and whether such self- 
designated agents are bona fide adver- 
tising agents or not. These will be 
interested to learn that there is now a 
properly organized society incorporated 
by the Board of Trade of Great Britain 
a to furnish full information on the 
subject. Members, too, of thisnew society, 
or at any rate a large number of them, 
have studied trade conditions in_ the 
United Kingdom and are in a position 
to give American manufacturers useful 
and reliable trade information, respect- 


England. 
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ing the condition of any industries in 
which prospective advertisers may be 
interested. 

_ The Incorporated Society of Adver- 
tising Agents recently held its second 
annual dinner, which was a most suc- 
cessful function, and it is interesting 
to note that the number of associated 
agents has now reached the figure of 
sixty. The definition of an agent, 
which has been adopted by the society, 
is as follows: 

“Advertising agents shall be deemed 
to mean persons, firms, or companies, 
who have in their sole occupation 
offices properly equipped for the carry- 
ing on as their principal business a 
General Advertising Agency, and who 
are in the joint opinion of the Incor- 
porated Society of Advertising Agents, 
and the Association of Advertisement 
Managers of the London and Provin- 
cial Press, by character, experience and 
the possession of financial resources, 
able to carry on the business of ad- 
vertising agents, and have bona fide 
clients whose business they place in 
media other than those for which they 
are sole agents or contractors.” 

It will thus be seen that the society 
has done something to settle the vexed 
question as to what constitutes an 
agent, and it is hoped that the effect 
may be to prevent men without either 
capital or ability posing as advertising 
agents, and it will also stop the mere 
clerk of a business firm calling himself 
an agent, and thus illegitimately ob- 
taining the agent’s commission. A great 
deal of other very useful work has 
been done in various directions; and 
the success already achieved shows 
clearly that there is need for the ac- 
tivities of such a society. Any Ameri- 
can firm requiring accurate and im- 
partial information before entering the 
British advertising field may, by wri- 
ting the secretary of the Incrporated 
Society of Advertising Agents, 4 Tudor 
street,@London, E. C., ascertain what 
agents are members of the society and 
formally recognized in England as 
bona fide advertising -agents. 

Yours faithfully, 
F. W. Sears. 


ee 
BETTER WRITING NEEDED. 
Toronto, Can., Jan. 12, 1907. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

May I say, regarding the article en- 
titled “Better Writing Needed,” I feel 
just as you do:—to travel, to see—to 
experience, to live the life of each 
place—just for the moment as it is 
passed—and still throbbing to put it on 
aper would make proud copy for our 

st publications:—what, then, would 
it do when worked into advertising 
stuff—(no literature, real literature)— 
for the railroads. 

I am glad you wrote: your saying 
toyched an answering cor 

Sincerely yours, 
‘ Emma B. A. REEsor, 
Manager Advertising and Women’s 
Departments—The Crown Bank of 
Canada, 
—_—_+or+—___—_. 

Derinition of a Critic: A person 
who couldn’t have done it himself.— 
Bagology. 
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POSTOF. FICE | RULINGS. 

One of the western brethren, writes 
me: “We want proper and simple codi- 
fications of postal rulings and laws so 
any man can understand them.” 

Yes, we do. We are expected ° 
to live up to rulings, regulations 
and decisions that we are unable 
to find, and never heard of. A 
publisher is informed by mail that 
he is violating some rule, that his ™ 
publication can no longer be 
mailed at the second-class _ rate, 
but the rule is new to him. His 
paper is held’up until he can find 
out what is the matter; he can 
have a “hearing” as provided by 
Congress, but this “hearing” is at 
Washington,- and he may be too 
busy, or too far away, or too poor 
to go to Washington ; and when 
he has his “hearing” he finds that 
it is a purely arbitrary affair, sur- 
rounded by none of the safe- 
guards allowed other American 
citizens who are contesting for 
their right to do business. A 
“hearing” of that kind is farcical, 
and it is a reproach to the Post- 
office Department that it should 
place such indignities upon pub- 
lishers and commit such wrongs 
against American citizenship. — 
Wilmer Atkinson. 

> 


In the issues of the various 
Philadelphia papers of Sunday, % 
January 6th, incident to the open- 
ing of the Philadelphia Automo- ca 
bile Show, the Richard A. Foley 
Advertising Agency placed nearly 
12,000 lines of motor car adver- 
tising. The accounts held by the 
Foley Agency constitute about 
eighty per cent of the automobile 
firms doing business in that city. 

EEE Ee 
Orten we think we are fooling peo- 


ple when we are only fooling ourselves. 
-Agricultural Advertising. 








Advertisements. 


Advertisements _. 2 aps tl Ink” cost twent: 
cents a line or y dollars a page (200 ines 
Sor each meer ty 0. 40 a line a ra 
per cet discount muy be id 
oo panties copy and order for 
an 
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XPERIENCED ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
desires position with first-class trade publi- 
cation. “‘S. A. W,” care Printers’ Ink. 


I WRITE good copy, 
or advertisemen 
LOW, care of World, 61 Park Row, N, Y. City. 


HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 

morning newspaper in America by more than 
100.000 copies per day. 


T= ofa change? If you area capable 

man we have a position for you; hundreds 
of pad 15000 LY % ae now open. HAPGOODS, 
way, N 


COLLEGE, GEALUATE, Catholic, spout h4 
ears ¢ »W rary ability. for pul 
Being Sovm, house era 6 eee oe the right han. 

e age, & ex; posed. a 
dress ‘ Ti "care re of Printers’ | 


TA PVERTISING MAKE-UP MAN with ome 
ence on two leading megs 8. desires t 

make a change. js accurate, reliable. sromnatic 
and « hard worker. address * RELIABLE” 


either ‘news put licity” 
ress H, b. THUR 
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OUNG MAN, college -ollege graduate. two Pe 
S experience. # oy employed 
esires position alo’ 
— PW. "eYST 


eo 
New York rm, 
ing or publishin 
95th Street, New 


N’ EWSPAPER POSITIONS ans for advertising 
solicitors aes ona e: ee. Str ac 


colert Eo port r Booklet No. 7. 
FERNALD’S NEWSPAPER: MEN'S EXCHANGE 
(estab. 1898), Springfield, Mass. 


ee ADVERTISERS’ MAGAZINE”—THE WEaT- 

MONTHLY should be read by every 

advertiser and mail-order dealer. Best ** School 

- lynn et existenve. Trial subscription 

n cents. Sam so Cony free. THE WESTERN 
MONTHLY. 815 Grand Ave. nd Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 


At MaN, wite wito fifteen years’ ex- 
perience, desires to connect with vag 
trade paper, pce ular or 
represent in New York City and surroundi ee ter 
ritory. My “ stock-in-trade” is my ability to 
nee business by strong, convincing argu- 
nts. Best of t epmwad given. Address 
"C. B.,’’ Printers’ I 


WASTED Postion as Circulation Manager 

-— paper in city west of Missouri 

River of 100, population or over. Applicant 

_ —_ eight years’ circulation experience on 

politan newspapers and is now employed 

as vi Grey Circulation Manager yo s s day wath 
per in a city of a 200.000 maleizon Ww 

present oupion ig oy Limp ughly 

pable and co’ Retent of bu: years upan o} 
sation that will et and hold circulation. 
Address “*L. W.,” “ak ‘inters’ Ink. 


ANTED—Clerks ana others with common ~ 
school educations only, who wish to qual- 
ity for reaay positions at $2) a week and over, to 
write for free copy a my new prospectus and 
endorsements from ing concerns every- 
where. One graduate = $8,000 place, another 
>, and any number earn . The best 
clothing adwriter m New York’ owes bis suc- 
cess within a few months to my teachings. De- 
mapa enooete oa eae 
GEOR ELL Advertising and Roat- 
ness oa is Metropolitan Annex, New Yor‘. 


YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

of ability who seek positions as adwriters 
and ad managers should use the ciassified co!- 
umns of PrintrRs’ INK, the business journal for 
Poo renga weekly at 10 Spruce 8t., 
New York. Such advertisements will be i innnened 
at 20 cents per line. six words to tne line. — 
ERs’ INK is the best school for advertisers, and it 
reaches every week more employing pen beh 
than any other pvublication in the United States. 


fis FINE CHANCE. The [mpenny ofa 4 


ing technical 
to represent them 1 


by 
eavertis- 
R, 53 West 








cen 
walle auabeen. Ifa spec 
ded for an advertisement, and resent 
double price will bbsa charged, 
WA ANTS. 


Wy 4r=.. All kinds of mids of linotype cor com 
Send for rate card. KB 
Kenton, Ohio. 


sition. 
ILSON, 


m to 
witha mailing adve irtising solicitor 
ing to launch another technical 


in the Fast. 
months and would like to arra 
one who could take an interest amounting from 
35.000 to enone represent both journals. A 
rtuni 

Git te in a first 

references requi 

care of Printers’ Ink, New York City. 
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Peqoensenes, Cacholic, used to high-class 

book work and who can edit co; cop; State 

age. experience and salary expec ted. : 8. E.,” 
of Printers’ Ink 


A Ping and exp MANAGER of long train- 
ing and f oxpersenee, —— y handled a 
trade paper h $50,000 when he took hold, 
Sao) by ‘ht ei, in 18 months, ' to a value of 
doing this he handled another 

ye paper as a side — and more 
ty Pete) ts Wovertising and consequent 
selling value. Would take hold now of a 
trade | gy roposition which has sure 
ibilities in a recogn: and responsive 

d on basis of a half interest in property 
and a liberal salary and expenses to come 


out of feiroulan of the pape: 
to paid circu — tj adve rtising rates 


absolute! © attention paid. 
ee om, strictly confidential. Will deal 
with owner only. advertiser is attracted, 
present owner has absolutely no gamble 
when joining forces. Who would not prefer 
to own a half interest in a property — to 
be worth $100,000 increasingly, than to own 
all of a pro rty iy perhaps ( with accent on 

Pooh as $25,000. Quick action. 
* 3 ” Pt O. Box 1755, New York City, 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


PHOTO-ENGHAVERS, Des — ey! 
winnie 5 sent on — 
GRAVIN . New York. 


rice list and 
DARD EN- 


CARD INDEX SU SUPPLIES. 

G*, prices on Stock Cards Cards and Special Forms 

from manufacturers. Curds furnished for 

all makes of cabinets. Special discounts 
ST. 


Trade. 
ANDARD INDEX CARD COMPANY, 
707-709 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


lo 


PAPER. 


B BASSETT & SUTPH 

45 on taepne St.. New ¥ _- "City. 
Coated paversa specialty. ~ ged B Perfect. 

Write for bi bigh-erane catalogue: 


PATENTS. 


_uuPATENTS that PROTECT 
Our 8 bag ~ for -— ay mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A A. face 
Washington. 1. ©. Estab. 








SHEPHERD & PARKER, 
ane of Patents and Trade Marks, 
508 Dietz Bidg., bp ee D.C. 


Highest r from 
ers. Hand book for inventors sent upon request. 





DIRECTORY OF NOVELTY MANU- 
FACTURERS. 


GENTS wanted to sell ad novelties, 25% comm. 
3 samples, 10c. J.C. KENYON. Uwego,N. Y. 


W RITE forsampile ana price new combination 
Kitchen Hook and Bill File. Keeps your ad 
‘ore the housewife and business man. THE 


bef: 
WHITKHEAD & HOAG CO., 
Brancbes in all large cities. 


Newark, N. J. 





E want a know every Advertising 
in the United mee 8 ae - 
want every navel 


us, We make METAL NOVEL TES t on ad 

. You want us; we want you. Drop 

us aline on the letter head of your Company 
we will send you a handsome souvenir. , 


8. D. CHILDS & COMPANY, 
Who Make ART NOVELTIES for Advertisers, 
200 Clark Street, 
CHICAGO. 











PRINTERS’ INK. 


PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU. 


OUTHWEST PRESS Core BUREAU, 
Topeka, La? covers only Kan., Mo.. Ark., 
Tex, OT. and I. f. 
iaianeignetietiaanabinatiee 


CARDS. 


a Comte 20th Century is a repeater, 
Ask for ap and prices. 
Scott Maller ‘Con af NN. Jersey 8 Indianapolis. 


oO 
INSTRUCTION. 


ormer ning Eeperienced advertising man 
000 a year will give complete 

course o evens or by mail to few young men; 
terms, $35, © overs everything = =" to 
position’ “* ADVERTISING,” “B. Box 146, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OPPORTUNI- 


| Want a Trade Paper 


established in a agg ber ms Wil 
price is consistent, 
dential. address “ B 


ONTHLY trade paper, 
Has age and 
Gets excellent returns for advertisers, 
as g paid ci tion; 
Gross business $14,000, 
Gross profit 


Excellent one-man man pro WP ta RRIS, 


poet in Publishing Pro; 
253 Broadway, New York. rty, 


PUBLISHING BUSINESS 
TIES. 


Miu. A a 
oR 0° ™ io. owa. 


ES 
HALF-TONES. 


EWSPAPER HALF- —e 

2x3, 75c.; 3x4, $1; 4x5, $1.60 
Delivered when cash accompanies the order. 
Sena for samples. 
KNOXVILLE ENGRAVING RAVING CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 
HAzzes or line prod wpogneties. 10 amare 

inches or smaller. detive 
6 or more. . each, Cash with order. Ali 
newsvaper screens. Service day and —_. 
— for circulars. — a oa a. 

lewspaper process-engraver ° x 

Philadelphi: phia, Pa 


SUPPLIES. 
Ww D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., Limited, 
e of 17Spruce 8t., New York, sell more mag- 
a cut ioks than any other ink house in the 
Special prices to cash buyers. 
pss. Pin shipping yb 
other ernard’s ‘Gold Water Paste is 


posit! tively Virginia-Carolina Chemica) Co. 
use It exclusive! in 16 factories, Sample — 
CBAS. Bi dustry i 609 Rector Building » Chicago 


en and all 





PREMI REMIUMS. 


THOUSANDS of suggestive ponies suitable 
—— fae pete others from the foremost 
makers and wholesale dealers in jewelry anc 
kindred lines. list price illustrated 
catalogue. (@@) Greatest book of its kind. 
Published annually, 35th issue now ready ; free 

8. F. MYERS CO., 47w. and 49 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


8 


COIN MAILER 


60 PER 1,000. For 6 coins 


rin 
e ACME COIN CARRIER C' ae 


But tlington, Ia. 
——_+o+——__—_ 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


MPRKOVED RESULTS ASSURED. Send me 
copies of the literature and ads you are now 
using and state about how much a year you 
spend for advertising and I will submit my 
plans and ideas suited to ~¥ Fat mg aia | 
without cost to or obligatio: 
promeey and efficiently handle all | detatie of of - 
advertising cam . F.L. RiINE, 607 Ellicott 
Squa:e, Buffalo, New York. 





PRINTERS’ INK, 


ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


E_prepare high-class copy. an Booklets, 

EP yo a Letters and magazi ne Adver- 
tising. Address M —- MacCREADY,97 War- 
ren Ave., Boston, M 


PROFITABLE-STICK-10-IT-IVE-NESS 
—you cannot eoull yourself to a buying 


memory too consta: 7 
IF IT BE DU E DISCREETLY. 

Men wuo have neither time nor temper for 

long-winded dissertatio.s will at jeast glance at 

a brief bit of unusually attractive advertising 


matter. 
lam constantly making such little “soon-over”’ 

antidotes for vblivion, e ain into letters—AND 
SUFING & MEMORIES, uld you care to see & 
ona 1 cards, please. 

No. 79. FRANCIS |. MAULE, 402 Sansom 8t.,Phila. 


PRINTERS. 
PAs. Write..R. CARLETON, Omaha, 
Nev.. for copyright loage cut catalogue. 
K print catalogues, vookiets. circulars. acv. 
matter—all ds. \\ rite for Brees, — 
BLAIR PTG. Cvu,, 514 Main St.. Cincinnati 


COIN CARDS. 


$3 ‘Tuk THE COIN W 


—_——+or——————_ 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


nyt for more; any printing. 
RAPPER Cv,, Detroit, Mich. 


Hi W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING COM- 
e PANY, Laclede Building, St. l.ouis, Mo. 


A. O'GORMAN AGENCY. 1 Madison Ave. 
N. ¥. Medical i journal advtg. exclusively. 


"HE InELAND ppvanreane AGENCY, 
Write for Different Kind Advertising Service, 
925 Chestnut Street, PhilaaelpLis. 


A TBERT FRANK & 00., 16 Broad Street, N.Y: 
— a en . Katablished 
1872. Boston. Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ingot a hinge placed in every part of the world, 

Tue name of George P. Rowell 
& Company, that has had a place 
on the list of Advertising Agen- 
cies for forty-two years, has 
recently been withdrawn, and 
the business is now conducted 
by Mr. W. F. Hamblin at No. 
12 Spruce st., New York, as suc- 
cessor to the old firm. Mr. 
Rowell retired in» 1905, but is a 
stockholder in the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company and con- 
tinues to take considerable inter- 
est in the management of the 
American Newspaper Directory, 
which he established in 1869 and 
has published annually or quar- 
terly for thirty-eight consecutive 
years. He was the first man to 
undertake to ascertain and make 
public the regular editions issued 
by the newspapers. No similar 
system has ever had vogue in any 
country other than America.— 
Printers’ Ink, December 19, 1906. 


CURRENT TOPICS LIBRARY 


[* vanes assistance! Consult The Search- 

Aight Information Library’s millions of up- 
oem articles, “ere and —— — a 
ev js or correspondence - 
ereryenion Cale New York, 
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ADVERTISING MEDIA. 


Rs 1,200 homes in Troy Troy gna Central Miami 

County, Ohio, by using the REcorD. Only 
daily. Delivered directly to £00 homes in city 
alone. Kead by women. Rate, 2-7c. line, net. 


The 
Lake County Times 


Hammond, Ind. 
Only seven months old—too young for 
Roil of Honor, but toostrenuous to wait. 
Covering the thriving Calumet Re- 
gion, with a sworn circulation of 7,200. 
Statements made daily. 














MAILING MACHINES, 


[HE DICK gy ay Magee, 1 
quickest. Sia Se 
Mfr., 178 ey St. Buitaio. N 


htest and 
ENTINE, 





FOR SA. LE. 


,;OR SALE—A complete set of Printers’ Ink 
, Vol. I. to Jan. 1, 1907;57 volumes 

in pertect condition. Price five hundred dollars 
Address DAVID »ARCUS, office of Printers’ Ink 


OR SALE—Vols. 7 9, 10 and 11 Printers’ 
Ink, cubotantialy bound in cloth and leather. 
Price $2 each. Address “ED.,” Printers’ Ink. 
——_+>+ 
ADWRITING. 


O BUSINESS BY MAIL—The modern method 
of commerce, Nearly all businesses can 
increase their annus! sales with a mail-order 
department, if nothing more than by supple- 
menting the work of their salesmen and clinch- 
ing its effectiveness. The actual. traceable, 
direct sales will peers the department be 
more than self-sustaining. not ignore this 
field. Some of America’s greatest houses are 
now taking up the strictly mail-order mediums 
or circular by the hundred thousand. 
Numerous concerns, after a results, a 
aban‘jioned their 
tirely by mail. I make a cosines ot installing 
ma:l-order cepartments and writing all the ma- 
terial necessary to conduct it. I also plan origi- 
n: | mail-oraer campaigns, whether for periudi- 
cal advertising or circularizing, and prepare ali 
matter for mail-order work in gene’ lieve 
Ican say [have done more of this work than 
any other one man. and my references will prove 
its success. I invite correspondence and will 
anwer in detail. My long and practical] ex- 
nce, and intimate knowledge of mail-order 
Ponditions, is of value to you and will save you 
time and money and put you in a position to 
succeed at less outlay and with less costly ex- 
perimenting than if you azoned & blindly with 
our own undemon theo Wri 
-day, whether you are bay soliie basins 
by mail or contemplating it, asking what 1 can 
ao for you. Give particulars of your eer 
rahe ss EUGENE KATZ, 1306, 358 Dearborn St., 
cago, 





DISTRIBUTION. 
Mr. Advertiser, 


Can’t You Use It? 


OUR LIST OF GUARANTEED pesseingsoee 
covering the United States and Canada 1 the 
dew. Our Men will Distribute Lp 4 advertisin 
Matter an; whore abd to any Claes of People FS 
ONE-FOURTH THE COST of MAITING. 
will handle the business for you, or, if un 
refer to make your contracts direct with our 
eaeaters. WE WILL MAIL YOU or DIS- 
TRIBUTORS’ DIRECTORY FREE, KE GUAR- 
ANTEE AN HONEST DISTRIBUTION ae c., 
pay for ay not so Distributed or 
WRITE US NOW. See if we can’t oye 
thing iad dy References : Publishers’ Som: 
mercial Union and Bradstreet. 
NATIONAL DISTR!BUTING CO., 
Bank 


700 Oakland , Chicago, Ill, 
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POST CARDS. 
TE mabe the Cuts to print from. Print them, 
Samples for stamp. STANDARD 
ENGRAV: "NG CO., New York. 


PRINTERS’ INK, 


ADDRESSES FOR SALE, 


| psyco HOUNDKED Northern Michigan M. 

O pames and addresses for sale; list co: 

in November; $2. H.C. TRIPP, Kingsley, Mich. 
-———_+9+—___ 





Newspapers 
Worth 
Counting 


This book is compiled from 
information contained in 
the 1906 edition of Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Di- 
rectory. It gives all the 
information necessary con- 
cerning the number of 
copies printed by the news- 
papers and periodicals 
which are credited in the 
Directory with a regular 
issue in excess of one thou- 
sand copies. 
560 pages. Price $1. 
Postage paid, 


The Printers’ ink Pub. Co. 
10 Spruce St., New York 








Within the Past ‘aj Ae 


Have Supplied ,~ Registered 


THE GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING OFFICE 


At WASHINGTON, D.C., With Over 


100,000 


POUNDs OF 


MONOTYPE METAL 
WITHOUT A SINGLE COMPLAINT. 


Has a record like this ever been sur 
ins the manufacture of nters’ Metals! 
We make a specialty of the manufacture 
of Metais for Printers—Monotype. Linotype, 
hye Electrotype, Autoplate, Com- 
positype. 


MERCHANT & EVANS CO, 


Succcssors to 


MERCHANT & CO., Inc. 
SMELTERS, REF.NERS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Chicago 
Kansas City 


Baltimore 
Denver 


New York 
Brooklyn 














Distributers’ Sample Cases 


HALF 


We have s00 finely made, 
natural wood sample cases which 
we will dispose of at 55 cents 
each, We paid exactly $1.10 
apiece for them. 

Some are made of light yellow 
wood, others are finished jin 
cherry, polished nickel trim- 
mings; heavy, comfortable leather 
handles; strong clasps; dove- 
tailed and glued throughout. Di- 
mensions, 17 inches long, 1136 
inches high, 6% inches wide, 

We willcrate and ship them 
F. O. B. Lancaster. You’ll have 
to move lively! 


PENNSYLVANIA 
SOAP CO., 
Lancaster, Pa. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 





Send 25 cents instamps to Stock Cut De- 
partment, The Patterson-Gibbs Co., Hey- 
worth Building, Chicago, for a copy of their 
new book of Unusual Cuts for Advertisers. 


Forty-eight pages filled with proofs of of cuts, from $1 to $3.50. The cuts are 
the guaintest, most original and most printed in ériliiant combinations of 
remarkable cuts ever prepared for the use color with the cost of each one and a sug- 
of appreciative advertisers. gestion foran appropriate head-line printed 

The cuts have a dash and go to them underneath, There are also dozens of snap- 
that will liven up any reading matter. py sayings and wholesome advice on ad- 
Just the kind of cuts that you need for vertising scattered throughout the book. 
your booklets, folders, circulars, mailing Worth 10 timesits 
cards, post cards and newspaper ads. costasan example Pe 

Cost of book, 25 of strong, effect- 
cents (stamps). Cost ive illustrating. 


Copyrighted :907. 

















FOR PREMIUMS USE 


GENUINE 


tc ROGERS & BRO. Ad. 


(TRADE MARK) 


SPOONS, FORHS, HNIVES, ETC. 
TR tities oF 


1 a catiaicanirsct atmcueiaa 


V 





The ‘“‘Star’’ brand is one of the best known in the market, established more than fifty 
years. Ask for *‘Proposition A.’’ Every article bearing the above trade mark is 
made and guaranteed by 


ROGERS @ BROTHER, Waterbury, Conn. 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., Successor. 














40 PRINTERS’ INK, 


POST CARDS. 


TE Lge the Cuts to print from. Print them, 
STANDARD 


mples for stam; 
ENGRAV: ‘NG CO. New York “i 


iiss “Sta 


ADDRESSES FOR SALE, 
IGHTEEN HUNDRED Northern Michigan M. 
O namesand aqdremest Sopanhes list corrected 
in November; $2. H. C. TRIPP, Kingsley, Mich. 





Newspapers 
Worth 
Counting 


This book is compiled from 
information contained in 
the 1906 edition of Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Di- 
rectory. It gives all the 
information necessary con- 
cerning the number of 
copies printed by the news- 
papers and periodicals 
which are credited in the 
Directory with a regular 
issue in excess of one thou- 
sand copies. 
560 pages. Price $1. 
Postage paid, 


The Printers’ ink Pub. Co. 
10 Spruce St., New York 








Within the Past ‘s°, 
Year We ce 
Have Supplied Registered 


THE GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING OFFICE 


At WASHINGTON, D. C., With Over 


100,000 


POUNDS OF 


MONOTYPE METAL 
WITHOUT A SINGLE COMPLAINT. 


Hasa record like this ever been sur 
in oy are of nters’ ptals 1 


of Metais for nirimeers~ Monotype Linotype, 
Stereotype, ype, 
pouleype. 2 

MERCHANT & EVANS CO, 


Successors to 


MERCHANT & CO., Inc. 
SMELTERS, REF.NERS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Chicago 
Kansas City 








Baltimore 
Denver 


New York 
Brooklyn 














Distributers’ Sample Cases 


HALF 


PRICE 


We have soo finely made, 
natural wood sample cases which 
we will dispose of at 55 cents 
each. We paid exactly $1.10 
apiece for them. 

Some are made of light yellow 
wood, others are finished ,in 
cherry, polished nickel trim- 
mings; heavy, comfortable leather 
handles; strong clasps; dove- 
tailed and glued throughout. Di- 
mensions, 17 inches long, 1146 
inches high, 6% inches wide. 

We will crate and ship them 
F. O. B. Lancaster. You'll have 
to move lively! 


PENNSYLVANIA 
SOAP CO., 
Lancaster, Pa. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 





Send 25 cents instamps to Stock Cut De- 
partment, The Patterson-Gibbs Co., Hey- 
worth Building, Chicago, for a copy of their 
new book of Unusual Cuts for Advertisers. 


Forty-eight pages filled with proofs of of cuts, from $1 to $3.50. The cuts are 
the guaintest, most original and most printed in érilliant combinations of 
remarkable cuts ever prepared for the use color with the cost of each one and a sug- 
of appreciative advertisers. gestion for an appropriate head-line printed 

The cuts have a dash and go to them _underneath, There are also dozens of snap- 
that will liven up any reading matter. py sayings and wholesome advice on ad- 
Fust the kind of cuts that you need for _ vertising scattered throughout the book. 
your booklets, folders, circulars, mailing Worth 10 timesits 
cards, post cards and newspaper ads. costasan example i 

Cost of book, 25 of strong, effect- 
cents (stamps). Cost ive illustrating. 





Copyrighted :907. 














FOR PREMIUMS USE 


GENUINE 


te ROGERS & BRO. A-. 


(TRADE MARK) 
SPOONS, FORHS, HNIVES, ETC. 
19 annie osc 


HY a amnimenconesiy 
we . 





a | er 
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The “Star’’ brand is one of the best known in the market, established more than fifty 
years. Ask for *‘Proposition A.’’ Every article bearing the above trade mark is 
made and guaranteed by 


ROGERS @ BROTHER, Waterbury, Conn. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., Successor. 
L. emma 


= 














’ PRINTERS’ INK. ® 





4 YEARS FOR $5 


The subscription price of Printers’ InK is $2 a year, 
but a four years’ paid-in-advance subscription can be had 
for $5, or four one-year subscriptions for four separate 
subscribers for the same sum, or twenty for $20. Some 
intelligent newspapers find it a good investment to sub- 
scrive for copies for their- local advertisers. It teaches 
them how to make their advertising pay, and-to become 


larger and better advertisers. 














Clinching All the Trade 


Orrice or “Tue Courter,” 
ConNEAUTVILLE, Pa., Jan, 10,1907. 


Printers Ink Jonson, New York: 

GrNTLEMEN—Find inclosed check for $6. Send us per freight one hundred- 

pound keg of news ink. Are using your job inks, but this is the first order for news. 
Yours truly, 


James E. Rupert & Son, Publishers. 


It pleases me very mucn to have my customers try all of 
my grades, as I feel there is no house in the trade that can 
equal my goods both in quality and price. All I ask isa 
trial order, and if the purchaser is dissatisfied with his 
bargain, I won’t pester him for another chance to make 
good. I refund the money and reimburse him for all trans- 
portation charges. Send for my sample book, containing 
one hundred and twenty-five specimens of my best selling 
inks, Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON 
17 Spruce St., New York. 














PRINTERS’ INK, 


COMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 


BY GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 
READERS OF PRINTERS® 
CRITICISM OF COMMERCIAL ART 


The explanation of the curiosity 
marked No. 1 seems to be that 
these people give so much for 
$10 that they are afraid people 
will find out the magnitude of the 
bargain and overwhelm them with 
orders. For this reason they 


make the advertisement as ob- 
scure as possible, and it is evi- 
dent that they will 


not be 








bothered with business brought by 
this piece of copy, because no one 
who would take the time and 
trouble to find out what it is all 





about would ever accumulate as 
much as $10, 

The advertisement marked No. 
2 is a suggestion to those who 
wish their announcements to be 
attractive and to. bring responses. 


“Green Corn All Year Round” 
sounds very inviting. It is a 


INK WILL RECEIVE, 


41 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 


PREE OF CHARGES 
MATTER SENT TO MAR. ETHRIDGE. 


good idea and worth emphasis. 
The illustration of this Kornlet 
advertisement is: not as good as 
the copy. There is nothing par- 
ticularly beautiful about the ear 
of corn, and while it might 
make a satisfactory trademark for 
a corn product, it does not make 
a very beautiful illustration for a 
magazine ad, and the corn stalk 
is absolutely hopeless from an 








Green Corn 
All Year Round 


becomes an assured fact when ( 
know all about Korniet, ene 


is the appetizing portion of you 
tender, sweet corn, the wae 


“‘Heart of the Kernel’* 
Korntet-is nos can. ed corn. 


it in your favorite scipe. 


whe he 
; resul 
will be a revelation. = ' 





“Kornes Recipe Book ; 
wil’ be found under wrapper at top 
of can. If you cannot obtain 
Kornlet at your grocers write us. 











_THE HASEROT CANNERIES COMP®RY, 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A, 











artistic view point. For an ad- 
vertisement of this kind an ap- 
petizing illustration is preferable 
to anything else, but this style of 
picture suggests fodder and not 
food. F 
* * 4 
There is something good about 
this Chartreux advertisement— 
something which is a little diffi- 
cult to define. It is, perhaps, true 
that one bottle would have been 
enough, but on the other hand two 
bottles serve to balance the adver- 
tisement. The display of the 
name is strong, which is a good 
point. The copy, which while 
brief, makes a very important 
statement in a dignified and im- 





aa 


pressive manner. Taken as a 
whole.” this advertisement gives 
one the feeling that this particu- 
lar Chartreux is the only one of 





LIQUEUR 











its kind and is of a very superior 
nature. That, of course, is pre- 
cisely what the advertisers wish 
to bring about, and it is more 


than likely that this advertisement 
achieves the desired purpose much 
more surely than would a multi- 
tude of words and a profusion of 
pictures. As an example of simple 
efficiency, this advertisement de- 
serves study. 
* 


* * 


Here is another of those hand- 
made advertisements intended, no 
doubt, to inform the gentle reader 
as to how she may become a 
pretty nurse girl. The girl in the 
picture is irreproachable in ap- 
pearance but the rest of the ad- 
advertisement is a sea of mud. 








The picture of the girl with the 
facts in the case set up in clean 
type would have made an excel- 
lent advertisement. A piece of 
patchwork of this kind always 
presents a bad appearance and 
chopping out a section for the in- 
sertion of a key number does not 
help any. 
+ * x 
Criticism of this India Diges- 
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tive Biscuit advertisement is 
asked for. This is not an easy 
advertisement to criticise as there 
is surely nothing objectionable 
about it, nor is there anything 
unusual enough to warrant very 
strong praise. It tells its story 
fairly well in the illustration, as 
it is evident that the good and 
wise old doctor is telling the sick 
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India Digestive Discuit 


is the famous food cure for CONSTIPATION, INDI- 
GESTION and DYSPEPSIA. The philosophy of this 
food cure is plain. Modern methods of preparing cereals 
for food reject all the coarser elements, It Is these ro. 
jected olements which contain the fonée and lazat've 
_ essential to health, The food robbe. of 

these principles induces constipation, 











Booklet full’ of interest FREE on request, 
At first-class druggists mee calgon the. fac. 
pe tet Td aby asco bones fox 61.68, 


"SUE WEW KBOLAND FOOD £0, 
* 86 Winfield Street, Dept. 32. So. Norwalk, Conn, 








lady just how good India Diges- 
tive Biscuit will be for her. The 
package is shown-in the lower 
left hand corner about as clearly 
as it is possible to show it in 
limited space, and the advertise- 
ment as a whole is well balanced 
and fairly attractive. If every 
advertisement in our magazines 
and other publications were as 
good as this one this department 
would have no excuse for ex- 
istence, 

++. 
KEEP WINDOWS 

FROSTING. 

The haberdasher sighed, for his win- 
dow, full of lovely holiday neckties, 
was gr opaque with frost. 

“I’d give a lot,” he said, “for some 
method to keep my window from 
frosting over in cold weather.” 

“T’'ll let you have the method you 
want for nothing,” said the patron. 
“Coat the inside of your window with 
glycerine, and it wil keep as clear in 
winter as in summer. I’m a surveyor, 
and in my trade we alwavs use 


glycerine on our_ glass instruments 
when it’s cold.”—Philadelphia Bulletin. 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 








LEADBEATER & PETERS, 
F.S.M.C., D.B.O.A., 
Ophthalmic Opticians, by Special Ap- 
pointment to the Rutherham 
Hospital. 

5 & 7 Frederick St., Rotherham. 

Editor Ready Made Department: 

I want your advice about a matter 
of advertising. First, however, let me 
say something about our business here 
and what we are doing. Originally this 
was a jewelry business, in which spec- 
tacles were sold over the counter in 
the usual way. Seven years ago 1 
qualified as a refracting optician, and 
from that time till now, sight-testing 
and the filling of oculists’ prescriptions 
has been the second most important 
part of our business. Mr. Leadbeater 
has been an amateur photographer for 
over 50 years, and about fifteen years 
ago photographic dealing was added, 
and now we are ce mga opticians, 
having left the jewelry and _ allied 
trades entirely. As to our advertising: 
for seven or eight years we have been 
persistent advertisers, each year in- 
creasing our appropriation—mapping 
out in January what we intend spend- 
ing (and how), for the ensuing twelve 
months. We occupy space in four 
weekly papers, about four inches single 
column in each, changing copy every 
week; also one evening daily, changing 
copy every other —* In addition 
we issue booklets and folders, as Tr 
samples, under separate cover. ur 
advertisements are written for us by 
the Pen-Freer Co., Leeds, and they also 
write our booklets, etc. 

Now for your help. I have learned 
with great interest, through PRINTERS’ 
INK, of the progress of street-car ad- 
vertising, and often thought of adopt- 
ing it here, the difficulty being that 
only fixed cards were allowed, which 
were altered once in three years; this, 
you will agree with me, would be little 
use to a business like ours. Now a 
new advertising contractor has taken 
all the cars and offers me space; he 
to fix a frame and we to find cards, 
and alter them as we wish, which will 
be at least once per week.* On each 
card will appear a little talk on the 
need of properly fitted glasses, and our 
name and address. I want to know 
if you think such advertising will pay 
us well. I have never heard of it 
being adopted either here or with you. 
Your opinion will oblige. 

Have been a student of PriInrTers’ 
Inx for several years. 
With compliments, faithfully yours, 
Avrrep Peters, Junior Partner. 


good thing as an auxiliary meth- 
od, even if it serves no other pur- 
pose than to remind those who 
already know of you through your 
other advertising. Of course, I 
know nothing about the rates for 
such advertising in the cars of 
your country, but if they are rel- 
atively the same as here, you can 
well afford to give the car card 
a good try out, though you will 
probably find it difficult to trace 
results. By all means, make fre- 
quent changes of copy in the cars, 
as you do in your ads. Your ads, 
of which three came with your 
letter, and two are reprinted be- 
low, seem well calculated to in- 
spire confidence, which is, per- 
haps, more important in your 
business than in many others 
where the customer is a compe- 
tent judge of the thing pur- 
chased. ‘The booklets and folders 
have not come to hand, as so fre- 
quently happens when sent under 
separate cover: 





CONFIDENCE CREATING. 
We have refused over and over again 
to supply glasses to those whose eyes 
did not demand artificial aid. 
We have refused to treat dozens of 
cases when we found an Oculist’s ad- 
vice necessary. 

Surely this makes us worthy of your 
confidence ? 

Call when in need of painstaking 
eye-service. 

We make no charge for testing. 
LEADBEATER & PETERS, 
F.S.M.C., D.B.O.A., 
Opticians to the Rotherham Hospital, 
Eyesight Testing Rooms, 

5 and 7 Frederick Street, 


Established 1863 Rotherham. 





THIS MAY APPLY TO YOU. 

It seems strange that so many peo- 
ple entertain the idea that ‘anything 
will do” in the way of glasses, 

Using improper lenses, they imagine 
they see well, or if aware that their 
vision is below par, think it impossible 
for anyone to improve their sight. 





Your general scheme for ad- 
vertising seems to be quite com- 
prehensive and systematic, and I 
believe that you are likely to find 


We have many, such people fall into 
our hands, who almost imagine we 
have wrought a miracle by placing 
glasses before their eyes that entirely 
restores impaired vision. 

They have failed to get such vision 





the addition of the car card a 


before, simply because they have never 
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From an Excellent Series of Real 
Estate Ads Running in the 
ington (D. C.) Star. 


had their eyes scientifically examined 
or properly fitted. 

Call and let us make sure that all 
is well. 

We make no charge for testing. Re- 
member our Manager’s Three Diplomas. 
JAMES LEADBEATER, 
Optician fo the Rotherham Hospital, 
Eyesight Testing Rooms, 

5 and 7 Frederick Street, 
Established 1863 Rotherham. 





One of an Unusually Strong Series in 
the Washington, D. C., Evening Star. 


A Porch and a 
Side Yard. 


Therein are comprehended 
the greatest needs of the 
average city home, and there- 
in are two requisites that are 
seldom to be hau. The porch 
and the side yard stand for 
light and air, and the gospei 
of fresh air and _ sunshine 
was never more widely 
preached than in this day 
and generation. The house 
with generous porch and 
ample light is always in de- 
mand. Add to these fea- 
tures location and neighbor- 
hood, together with moderate 
price, and one has the de- 
sired article in a home in 
Washington. 

Perhaps you have been 
looking for just such a 
property, perhaps you are 
looking for it now. If so, 
we have it. We say it con- 
fidently if it’s a house of 
about nine rooms and at 
about $8,000, for nine 
rooms is the size and $8,000 
the price. Now about those 
rooms—they are of good 
size, not stingy little divis- 
ions of house space, but 
roomy chambers, with win- 
dows a-plent and places 
for beds and dressers and 
tables and things. And then 
the batn-room—it’s large, 
too, and beautiful in its ap- 
pointments. The finish 
throughout the three stories 
is hard wood and the heat 
is hot water. 

The location is Washing- 
ton Heights, which is saying 
enough. The houses face 
south and the lots are deep. 

We and the houses can 
tell you more. Call or 
write and let us do it. We 
have only two of these— 
there were nine, the other 
seven are sold. 


MOORE & HILL, Inc., 
717 14th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 




















If 


the owner of the house 
you live in came to you and 
offered to give it to you, 
provided that, if, in addi- 
tion to paying your rent, 
you paid a small amount 
monthly—an amount that 
would saved for you and 
credited to your account as 
in a bank—would you ac- 
cept? 


And 


if it were a new house— 
not an old one, with its lacks 
and inconveniences, but one 
with everything dreamed of 
in the way of convenience 
and comfort—a house with 
more of real comfort than the 
palaces of the early ages— 
what then? Would you take 
it? 

That is just what we do 
when we offer “you a prop- 
erty on the monthly plan. 
We have them on Flagler 
street n. w. (between First 
and Second streets, north of 
V street) ’ $4,200. 
And on Eleventh street n. 
w., corner of Girard street, 
Columbia Heights, at..$5,350. 

They are open every day 
and evening. Are lighted at 
night until nine. We will 
tell you further on advice 
from you. A call, a postal 
card or a telephone message 
will do it, 


MOORE & HILL, Inc., 
717 14th Street N, W., 
Washington, D. C. 





Sounds “Comfy.” 


( 








“ English Fireside ” 
Chair, $35. 


This is a fine type of. a 
beautifyl English library 
chair. “It has an excellent 
high back with large “wings” 
protruding from either side 
and handsomely carved ball 
and claw feet of solid Cuban 
Mahogany. Luxuriously up- 
holstered and with the finest 
construction throughout, fill- 
ed_ with hair drawings. 

We cover this chair with 
your own choice of imported 
fabrics, but we have an Old 
English block print linen 
taffeta that is very effective. 


JOSEPH GOLDSMITH, 
209 Locust St. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


ash- 


From H arrisburg 
Pa.) Star Independent. 
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Merroports Trust & Savincs BANK, 
° 1237 Van Ness Avenue, 
San _ FRANCISCO. 
‘Editor Ready Made Department: 
Inclosed find a few of the newspa- 
per advertisements that have appeared 
in the San Francisco dailies, in the 
present advertising campaign, bein 
conducted by this bank. We woul 
be pleased to see your criticism in the 
columns of your “Ready Made _ De- 
partment” if you care to expose them. 
ours truly, 
FreperIcK FLint McNaucuHTon, 
Advertising. 





These ads are yery good. Some 
of them’are unique. All preach 
the gospel of saving as a habit, 
but one suggests a somewhat 
questionable and, according to re- 
port, already too common method 
of acquiring “the necessary.” 
With this one exception, I have 
no fault to find with these ads: 





HOLD-UP EVERY NIGHT. 


One woman’s method of saving 
money, is to go through her husband’s 
pockets every night while he gently 
slumbers. All the loose change she 
finds she deposits in the Metropolis, at 
365 per cent interest on a Savings 
Deposit. No information given regard. 
as sane of accounts—even to hus- 
bands. ‘ 


METROPOLIS one & SAVINGS 


Paid-In Capital and Surplus, $700,000. 
1237 Van Ness Avenue, 
Between Post and Sutter. 


MONEY NEVER STRIKES, 


With a Savings Account at the Me- 
tropolis your money will work for you 
day and night—Sundays and holidays 
--from date of deposit. Your money 
is never tied up—you can draw it at 
any time, with the interest added. 
Don’t hesitate because your deposit is 
small—many begin with one dollar. 
The Metropolis pays 3.65 per cent in- 
terest on Savings Accounts; 2 per cent 
on Checking Accounts. The etrop- 
olis is open §aturday evenings until 
8; other week day evenings until 6.30. 


METROPOLIS TRUST & SAVINGS 





BANK, 
Paid-In Capital and Surplus, $700,000. 


1237 Van Ness Avenue, 
Between Post and Sutter. 





Teach your son and daughter the 
value of money; teach them to save it. 
fhey will thank you in later years. 
)pen an account at the Metropolis with 
One Dollar or more and get 3.65 per 
cent interest on Savings Deposits; 2 
per cent on Checking Accounts. 


METROPOLIS oneet & SAVINGS 
Paid-In Capital and Surplus, $700,000. 


1237 Van Ness Avenue, 
Between Post and Sutter. 





use 


You use brains to make momen; 
1 you 


brains in saving it. Deposit a 
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can at the Metropolis—the more you 
deposit the better for you. Get the 
saving habit. Savings Deposits draw 
3-65 per cent inerest; Checking <Ac- 
counts 2 r cent interest. 

METROPOLIS TRUST & SAVINGS 


BANK, 
Paid-In Capital and Surplus, $700,000. 
1237 Van Ness Avenue, 
Between Post and Sutter. 





For a Building and Loan Association. 


Systematic 
Saving. 

If every man saved money 
systematically in proportion 
to his ability, poverty would 
be abolished. The _ poor- 
house would be a thing of 
the past. For systematic 
saving at a profit the local 
Building and Loan Associa- 
tion has no equal. Funds 
safely invested in real estate 
mortgages right here at 
home. The fifty-third series 
of the Freeport Association 
is now open. Stock pay- 
ments fifty cents per share 
per month. Apply now. 


Cc. F. HILDRETH, 
Freeport, II. 








From the Silver Springs (N. 
ignal. 


Fresh Candy, 
1oc. the Pound. 


The candy which we are 
selling at 1o0c. a pound is a 
much better candy than is 
sold in many places at 20 
to 30 cents. In fact many 
people ask us how we can 
sell such a variety of fresh, 
delicious, wholesome candy 
at so low a price. The secret 
is this: We get it from a 
great, large, new, clean fac- 
tory where they make a 
specialty of candy to 
sold at this price and where 
their output is so large that 
it doesn’t have a chance to 
get stale. Every Tuesday we 
order just what we know we 
can sell. It leaves the fac- 
tory on Wednesday and 
reaches us just in time for 
our Friday and _ Saturda 
sales. This week we will 
have about a dozen varieties, 
several of which we haven’t 
had before. You may have 
all of one kind or we will 
“mix it p a for you. 

Nice clean candy pails 
with covers. Just the thing 
for holding sugar, salt or 
flour, or they make good 
water or mop pails, roc. 


REMINGTON’S PHAR. 
MAC 





Silver Springs, N. Y. 


= = 
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A Few Brief Descriptions, With Prices, 
Would Improve This One; Even the 
Range of Prices Would Help Some, 
Though This Is Away Above the 
Average As It Is. From the Ban- 
gor (Me.) Daily Commercial. 





Are You Out 
For Speed. 


If you’re out for speed, 
we can furnish you the 
speediest Sleighs of the sea- 
son—handsome jobs every- 
one, full of dash and “go,” 
and goodness. Or if you 
want solid comfort, we’ve got 
the = Sleighs for that, 
too. e sell at wholesale as 
well as retail; - all prices 
way down; will give you a 
splendid trade for your 
money. Old Sleighs taken in 
exchange. 

Largest line of Fur Robes 
in the city. 


W. F. WHITON & CO., 


60-66 Harlow St., 
Bangor, Me. 











A Lively Fish Ad. From the Grand 
Rapids (Mich.) Press. 





“In Grand Rapids 
Nearly Everybody 
Eats Fish.” 


“A great many buy them 
at the Western.’ 

Of course, there’s a good 
reason. Special for Friday, 
Baltimore Standard Oysters, 
goc. Quart. Full measure 
guaranteed. Fresh Perch, 
toc. Ib., (3 pounds 25c). 

Complete assortment ocean, 
lake and river fish. Halibut, 
Salmon, Cod, Smelts, Trout, 
Whitefish, Bullheads, Pick- 
erel, Lobsters, Clams. Blue- 
points in shell. 

We set the fashions in 
smoked, salt and pickled fish. 

Connect your telephone 
with our fish department and 
watch results. 

We clean the Fish and 
clean them _ right. 

Citizens’ Phone (2 lines) 
4305. Bell Phone, 1254. 


WESTERN BEEF & PRO- 
VISION CO., 


71 Canal Street, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 














A Good Many People Have a Wrong 
Impression About Butterine and 
There’s a Good Chance for Profit, In 
Some. Educational Advertising, Along 
These Lines. From the Des Moines 
(Ia.) Daily News. 





Butterine Is 


15c. a Pound 


One-Half the Price of 
Butter. 

Every housewife knows 
that butter costs good money 
and some of the time it is 
not very good butter. 

Why Not Use Butterine? 

It costs less, is always 
pure and always sweet. No 
food product possesses more 
real merit than Butterine. 
wr 15 cents a pound at 


the 
BOSTON MARKET, 
320 6th Ave. Both Phones. 
Des Moines, Ia. 


Good Line of Talk for a Savings 
From the Washington. (N. J.) S 


A Frenzied 


Swindle. 


Possibly they “did not get 
any of your money, but you 
surely recall the “Interna- 
tional Commercial Agency” 
that was after the pattic’s 
savings a few months ago 
with the glittering promise 
of large interest returns, and 
of phenomenal increase in 
the value of the investment. 
The promoters got away 
with two millions of their 
dupes’ money, and the other 
day suit was brought to re- 
cover from the “eminently 
respectable’ gentlemen who 
loaned their names to the 
swindle. There are a good 
many questionable _ enter- 
prises floated on “respect- 
able names” that are looking 
for your accumulations. Just 
use the acid test of common 
sense and experience and 
ou will conclude that a 
ome institution that pays 
as large interest returns as 
Government bonds, and 
pledges its million and a 
alf of assets in security for 
your deposits, is good enough 
for you. 

THE OLD (FIRST NA- 
TIONAL BANK OF 
WASHINGTON, 
Washington, N. J., 
does that. It provides the 
absolute safety you require; 
it adds the interest to the 
principal twice a year and 
both are at your instant 

command. 
Better Be Safe Than Sorry. 























